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Tony Thorpe 

Kodwo Eshun takes a journey into dubland with UK Techno's Invisible Man 

Archie Shepp 

A giant of black music talks to Kodwo Eshun about free jazz, psychodramas and cosmic spirits 

Disco Inferno 

Rob Young is in 3D heaven with the East London pop terrorists 

Mexico City Rockers 

Chuck Eddy goes south of the border to discover the birthplace and future of rock 'n' roll 

Tim Buckley 

Ian Penman surrenders to the sound of the greatest singer-songwriter of them all 

Mick Karn 

The ex-Japan bassist gets into a bestial cluster with Louise Gray 

Derek Bailey 

David Toop spends some time in the company of the Samuel Beckett of Improvised Music 

Music In The 21st Century: Multimedia 

Tony Herrington and David Toop interact with Peter Gabriel, Todd Rundgren, Rhythm King and Hex 


Sounding Off 

News, live events, TV and radio, plus Mr Bell considers . 

Letter From. . . Holland 

John Corbett gets caught in a hurricane and hears some weird music along the way 

Invisible Jukebox: Steve Albini 

Jakubowski puts the world's most eligible producer to the test 

Great Lost Recordings: Swamp Dogg’s Rat On! 

Ben Watson unearths a barking mad 70s soul man 
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And get a FREE CD by John Cale, Yoko Ono, Morphine or Rick Danko 

Letters/Bravo Competition 

Readers stomp their feet and air their beefs Plus: win some tasty Bravo merchandise 


Reel To Reel 

New video releases. This month: Derek Jarman and Eno, Mean Streets, and PJ Harvey 

Print Run 

Reviews of books on the blues, Afro-jazz and the avant garde, and 25 years of Rolling Stone 
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mere £4/£2.50; phone 081 986 
7497 if you need to speak to it 


China of a different sort — the 

nation, in fact, and its Taoist shifran 
percussion music, as performed by 
elderly priests from the Temple Of 
Sublime Mysteries near the town of 
Suzhou. They are over here, 
finishing a tour of the UK at 
Kingsbridge in Devon (1 April) and 
Farnham, The Pit (2). Info on both 
these from 071 538 5633. 


fresh from appearing as a cop with 
Charlie Sheen in a Hollywood 
movie, The Chase, and is soon to 
co-star with Keanu Reeves and 
Dolph Lundgren in a film based on 
a story by father of Cyberpunk, 
William Gibson. Those Rollins Band 
tour dates: Dublin Tivoli (22-23), 
Belfast Limelight (24), Manchester 
University (25), Newcastle 
University (27), Leeds Metropolitan 
(28), Norwich UEA (29), Bristol 
University (30), London Forum (2 
May), Portsmouth Pyramids Centre 
(3), Leicester De Montfort (4). 

Jazz Rumours at The Vortex, 
North London (071 254 6516) 
has two duos on 3 April: Phil 
Miller/Fred Baker and Mark 
Hewins/Hugh Hopper; then our 
man John Corbett, with Pat 
Thomas, Marcio Mattos and Mark 
Sanders (10); Howard Riley and 
Elton Dean (17); and Roland Bates 
in quartet with Alan Wilkinson (24). 
Among all this slippery Improv, only 
the price stays the same: an 
accessible £4/£3. 


Fables, and are the source material 
for a new masked dance drama 
currently being toured by dance 
troupe Chitraleka & Company. 
Dates are Bury Met Arts Centre (8 
April, 061 761 2216), Derby 
Guildhall (19,0332 255800), 
Cambridge Junction (26,0223 
412600), Stockport Romily Forum 
(1 May, 061 430 6570), 
Leominster Dancefest (18,0568 
616460), Liverpool Bluecoat (21, 
051 708 9050), Taunton 
BrewhouseO June, 0823 
283244), London Paul Robeson 
Theatre (4,081 577 6969). Over 
to the Sudan, and musical events 
featured as part of the New Visions 
Of The Horn Of Africa festival in 
London include Somalian oud 
songs from Abdullahi Qarshi and 
Mohammed Hudaydi, with poet 
Hadrawi (9 April, London Union 
Chapel, 071 477 3812), and 
Mahmoud Ahmed with The Roha 
Band (16, Dougie's, Lower Clapton 
Road, East London). Festival details 
from Marion Gaynor on 071 354 
3030. 


Another jolly flyer from East 
London’s China Pig Club flaps onto 
the 'Sounding Off' workstation: 


Sanders, Steve Blake and John 
Edwards (6) with LolCoxhill 


K-Matrix and violin/tabla Improv 
from Aleks Kolkowski and 
Ansuman Biswas (13); trombonist 
Roland Bates and gizmo-wizard 
Steve Beresford in quartet (20); 
and newcomers Mind Out! (27). 
Trough with the Pig at the Rose 


Moonshake launch their new LP 
The Sound Your Eyes Can Follow 
(out on 3 May on Too Pure) with an 
evening at North London’s Garage 
(21,071 607 1818). There'll be 
guest musicians and slides, and 
support comes from Breed and 
gender-bending punkjazzers God Is 
My Co-Pilot 


part of the Spring Loaded season at 


Mr BelU, . , 

Considers 


Indonesian shadow puppet Wayang has to be 
one of the world's great puppet shows, right 
up there with Japanese Bunraku and 
Thunderbirds. In the Far East they've 

the best they can and imitate the puppets. 

That's why Indonesian dancers pretend to be 
two-dimensional, and let their arms swing as 
though unhinged at the elbow. 

Recently I saw an afternoon Wayang at the Cottesloe Theatre in 
London. The puppeteer was Indonesian, but the whole 12 piece 
gamelan was played by London group Srawana. Most of the members 
have studied in Indonesia, and their metal bashing was loud and 
confident. The leader is Adrian Lee, who I remember before he got a 
proper job, playing improvised guitar at the London Musicians' 

There may only be 12 of them, but they've all got mallets, and the 
volume level in the small theatre is pretty high. The music is all written 
by the visiting puppeteer, and varies from long dreamy melodies to 
two-note Heavy Metal riffing, good for puppets to bang their heads to. 
The loudest music accompanies bursts of good honest violence. Rival 
puppets hurl each other yelping across the screen, limbs spinning; 
spears and arrows thumping Into an enemy; the hero is swallowed into 
a sea-ogre's stomach and has to be vomited out. I recall one play 
where a demon’s head was chopped off, and kicked and headed from 
one side of the screen to the other. 

The solo puppeteer dominates the show completely — he operates 
every puppet, shifts all the scenery and provides all the voices. You 
might think the complex colours and rhythms of the gamelan would be 
enough in the way of accompaniment, but in fact the loudest noise of 
all is made by the puppeteer himself. Fixed onto the big wooden chest 
that contains the puppets, he has several jangling metal plates. Sitting 
crosslegged, he bashes the plates with his foot, and with a spare hand 
beats the box with a wooden hammer, all the while animating an armful 
of strutting, short-tempered heroes and heroines. This clattering racket 
serves as vivid sound effects, perfectly timed, so that every thump of a 
character's arm is synchronised with a loud crash. 

Back home in Java, a few episodes of the Ramayana would last all 
night, with whole armies of demons or monkeys charging across the 
screen to victory or defeat. Once I watched a version in Bali, at a 
temple festival where I had the honour of being the only non-local 

several power cuts, and all the children in the audience were fast 
asleep before the action really got going. For the first hour the puppets 
were almost completely static — I almost fell asleep myself. By 
contrast, the final hour was a riot of slapstick and mayhem. Some time 
before dawn I had to cycle five miles back to my hotel, pursued by 
packs of howling dogs. Partly due to this nightmare cycle ride, it was 
one of the most memorable shows I have ever seen. CLIVE BELL 
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The Place Theatre in London. 
JazXchange have evolved a style 
that draws its energy from the 
mutability and expressive power of 
the best African-American jazz, 
and are accompanied live in this 
piece by Gary Crosby and his band 
Nu Troop. The shows take place on 
15 and 16 April; phone 071 387 
0031 for ticket details. 

Glory Box are a new ensemble 
formed by young composer 
Warwick Blair, who has studied 
computer music at Huddersfield 
under Xenakis and cites the 
cavernous moodiness of 4AD in- 
house recording umbrella This 
Mortal Coil as an influence on his 



current work. The 'band' 
incorporate slides and lighting 
atmospherics into their live act; the 
music combines unusual pianistic 
technique with backing tapes of 
musical samples (didgeridoos to 
the Ravel String Quartet ) while 
singer Sara Parry intones Sanskrit 

glory be. This you must see — 8 


and 9 April at the Goodrich 
Theatre, Putney in South London. 
Tickets £5/£3, info 081 788 
6943. 

The International Jazz Summer 
School at the University Of Ulster 
in Northern Ireland will take place 
between 22 and 26 August (its 

we telling you this early? Because 
musicians hoping to take part need 
to apply before 6 May. The school 
takes 43 students who are guided 
by a team of tutors that includes 
US instrumentalists Keith Copeland 
and Jean Toussaint, and the UK’s 
Norma Winstone. Last year there 
was a huge waiting list for places, 
they tell us, so reach out for an 
application form by contacting 

Humanities Office, University of 
Ulster, Jordanstown, Newtonabbey 
BT37 0QB, or phone 0232 
365131 ext 2354. 

Americana old and new: Kristin 
Hersh ends her tour of the British 
Isles with solo dates (accompanied 
by cello) at Dublin’s Olympia 
Theatre (2 April, 01 677 1020), 
then in the superb acoustics of 
North London's Union Chapel (3) 
before reuniting with her old band 
Throwing Muses at Glasgow 
Tramway (4). Also at the Union 
Chapel (071 477 3812), Texan 
troubadour Townes Van Zandt will 
be rambling into town on 23. 
Morphine broadcast a live session 


on Mark Raddiffe's Radio One 
show (25), play Manchester 
University (26), London Camden 
Underworld (27,071 482 1932), 
and contribute an exclusive track 
to the new issue (#9) of Volume 
CD/magazine. 

David McComb, former lead 
singer with The Triffids, plays two 
warm-up shows for a full May tour 
at London's Borderline Club on 11 
and 12 April. After a little-noticed 
electronic project around 1990, 
McComb’s new album Love Of Will 
(Mushroom Records) signals a 
return to the stnpped-down, 
sandblasted Australian rock that 
won The Triffids acclaim during the 
mid-80s. The number for the 
Borderline is 071 743 2095. 

Jah Wobble's forthcoming album 
for Island, Take Me To God, 
continues his efforts to harness 
diverse artists and pan-global 


styles under a modern pop 
production net, following his earlier 
Invaders Of The Heart efforts. It’s 
out in May, preceded by a single, 
■Becoming More Like God’, on 18 
April, and a date at London’s Jazz 
Cafe (11,071 284 4358). A full 
tour will be announced shortly. 

The Bass and Tenor Clef in 

London, one of the capital's 
premier jazz and club music 
venues, want to make it dear that 
they are still very much in business 
— despite nearly becoming 
another victim of the recession 
earlier this year. The venue's 
management called receivers in 
after the club was stripped of its 



Bass Clef is currently running four 
regular club nights a week: 
Norman Jay's Original Rare 











Groove (Mondays), Instinct 


(freestyle dance with percussion 
jams, Wednesdays), La Salsita 

and Club Mabouya (steamy 
selection of African soukous and 
zouk, also with live bands). Acts 
confirmed at the Tenor Clef 
include Sara Davis (7), Nathan 
Davis (8-9 April), Ralph Lewars 
Quartet (10), Project (14), Curfew 
(17) and Estelle Kokot (24), with 
Peter Ind's piano duo entertaining 
diners on most other nights. For 
more information on bookings and 
times, phone 071 729 2476. 

CCCP at King’s College 
Cambridge: not the return to the 
halcyon days of Blunt and Philby, 
but the fourth Cambridge 
Conference of Contemporary 
Poetry, taking place between 22 
and 24 April. As well as readings 
and papers delivered by your 
wordsmith faves — Michael 
Haslam, Fanny Howe, Peter Riley, 

- the quads will be quaking to the 
sound of Four Slices Of Zappa (23, 
2pm) carved up by improvisor 


Watson (of this parish); as well as 
Derek Bailey's guitar (24,2 pm). 

for the whole weekend, £4/52.50 

find out more by ringing 0223 
321658. 


Strong Winds And Soft Earth 
Landings — three stories of 
migration between Zimbabwe and 
London in the 1960s — is a 
performance piece, co-ordinated 

illuminated wire-bird sculptures 
that swoop across the stage, film 
projections and live music, with 
some traditional instruments such 
as the thumb piano, and ostrich- 
egg gourds, made specially for the 
production. It's on tour during the 
spring, at Bristol Amolfini (14-16 
April, 0272 299191), Norwich 
Arts Centre (21,0603 660352), 
Spilsby Theatre (25,0790 
52936), Nottingham Sandfield 
Centre (27,0602419741), 
Carlisle Stanwix Theatre (29, 



television. .. 

g^radio 


Concerts on Radio Three broadcast during April include Betty Carter 
accompanied by Geri Allen, Dave Holland and Jack DeJohnette, 
recorded last year at RFH (4 April, 7.30pm); Stan Tracey’s Golden 
Jubilee Concert (16, 10pm) and Edward Vesala's Sound And Fury, 
taped at his 1993 Manchester show, and featuring the great Finnish 
drummer in conversation with Brian Morton (30,10.30pm). 

Mixing It (Radio Three, Mondays, 10.45pm) really do promise to air 
that Future Sound Of London session (mentioned last month) — and 
listen out for a special set from saxophonist Charles Gayle, taped 
during his March visit 

Between 4-9 April, the 'new look 1 Radio One will be transmitting 
continuous broadcasts of Glasgow's Sound City 94, a laboratory of live 
rock and dance events. Artists lined up include Throwing Muses, Credit 
To The Nation, rock weekly faves Tindersticks and Therapy?, Me’Shell 
NdegeOcello, M People, Incognito, and Bradford rappers Kaliphz. 

Channel Four begin a new series of Naked City (Wednesdays from 
27), the frenetic late-night pop mag-show hosted by hyperactive 
journo Caitlin Moran. Rap, rock, Ambient, World Music, etc should ail 


February Competition Winners 

Three whoops of the Wire siren for 
the winners of our midwinter poser. 
Vincent Egan from Leicester wins a 
set of four Classic Jazz Funk CDs. 
Copies of Classic Jazz Funk Vol 4 
go to Jim Martyn, Burgess Hill; 
Edwin Wilson, Brighton; Brian 
Nissim, Hendon; Andy Wilson, 
Brighton; Stephen Jarvis, Bnghton; 
Chris Hughes, Cumbria; John 
Norman, Leicester; Sarah Giles, 
Macclesfield; Mark West, Glasgow; 
Rachel Figgis, Dartmouth. All of 
whom brilliantly spotted the 
connection between Patti Smith 
and Weather Report — they both 
recorded (very different) tracks 
entitled'Birdiand’.D 
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fr from 

holland 


driving rain and maniac drivers... 

an Improv nut feast... 
free play, TV themes and slapstick, 
music to peel the paint off the walls... 


Amsterdam greets me with driving rain, which continues 
more or less unchecked for my week's stay in Holland Narrow, winding 
stone streets permit fearless cyclists and skilled maniac drivers a cramped 
co-existence in the city of Den Haag, where I've come for the 
Contemporary Improvised Music Festival (CIM) now in its second year. On 

Peter Van Bergen, to catch his performance with The Maarten Altena 
Ensemble in the same extended programme that will grace CIM’s stage at 
the Phoenix Theatre. Starting with a harrowing solo by vocalist Jannie 
Pranger and featuring guests Cor Guhler (harmonium) and Johan Faber 
(percussion), Altena’s "Zig Zag" Is largely through-composed, with an 
extremely beautiful structured improvisation in the middle by trombonist 
WolterWierbos. 

Back in Den Haag, other musical monsters begin to stir. With 'games’ as 
an underlying theme, CIM's festival promises to be highly entertaining. 
That evening, I overheard one-time Maoist composer and Musica 
Elettronica Viva member Frederic Rzewski trying to arrange a structure 
for his encounter with Dutch improvisors Misha Mengelberg and Ab Baars 
— Misha shrugs his shoulders in ambivalence. Turns out to be playful in 
the extreme; Mengelberg starts by drinking coffee and dumping his coat 
in the piano, Rzewski counters by (gorgeously) playing Mendelssohn’s 
UederOhne Worte. 

Somehow, to his great credit, Ab Baars manages to wedge a tenor 
saxophone in between the two intractable piano stylists without making it 
any weirder. Later on the same stage, Rzewski performs a solo piano 
version of Anthony Braxton's Composition 1 7, with a narration mixing 
musical analysis with geography and tourism (but missing the huge maps 
that are meant to be projected behind the pianist). An improvised double¬ 
bill rounds out the evening with free play: pianist Fred Van Hove meets 
saxophonist Luc Houtkamp, and bassist Alexander Frangenheim meets 
saxophonist Mats Gustafsson. 

Second day of the test is most games-intensive, as Steve Beresford (on 
piano and Casio) directs a sextet (including vocalist Francine Luce, saxist 
John Butcher, violinist Alexander Balanescu, percussionist Mark Sanders, 
and multi-instrumentalist/IWe columnist Clive Bell) through a Zornian 
flash-cards piece, which incorporates swatches of classic TV themes and 
bicycle bells that cue free duets. Later, trombonist Radu Malfatti presents 
a quartet composition in which the score corresponds to moves on an 
electronic chess board, which is projected so that the audience can follow 



the game as well as the music. In between, Dutch composer Dick 
Raaijmakers performs a bizarre, rather endearing slapstick performance 
piece in which he mimics the percussionist In a film by Karl Valentin, the 
film playing on a video monitor located at his feet. 

The test's final night features "Zig Zag" again (complete with kinetic 
sculptures by Marc Terstroet), a couple of Stockhausen pieces, and guitar 
duets between Keith Rowe (marvellous) and Jacques Palinckx (vastly 
overrated). On Sunday, Van Bergen and I travel to Antwerp in a 
windstorm just this side of a monsoon. There, in an incredibly ornate, 
meticulously renovated opera house, his group Loos has been asked to 
perform in a very loose setting, as part of an experimental theatre piece 
directed by a typically mad artist director who decides everything the 
huge cast will do an hour before curtain goes up (pit orchestra conducted 
by violinist Maurice Horsthuis). The long, two act performance sends most 
of the season-ticket holders away, whittling down from 200 to maybe 20 
confused patrons, who are finally treated to an ear-splitting piece by Loos 
— the director asks them to "peel the paint off the walls' and they damn 
near oblige; incidentally, their mid-show music is inspired by The Cramps 
(I). Back to Den Haag through scary wind, only to see overturned trucks 
on the late news. 

I spend the day before I return to Chicago (my own Windy City) in 
Amsterdam, long-standing artistic rival to Den Haag. At Stedelijk Museum 

surprise, includes Victor Wentinck (organiser of the CIM festival). Later, 
trombonist/electronics manipulator Nicholas Collins shows me around the 
digs at STEIM, the electronic music studio at which he is the artistic co¬ 
director. Director Michel Waiswisz is there, very friendly, and his notorious 
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In the summer of 1990, Edward George, scriptwriter for the 

Black Audio Film Collective, hipped me to The Moody Boyz. We'd been 
talking about KLF's Chill Out album and Critical Rhythm’s 'It Could Not 
Happen" Nugroove 12". The normally taciturn Mr George became even 
more cryptic than usual as talk turned to the mystery of The Moody 
Boyz, "Journey Into Dubland," was all he would say. 'Who are they?* I 
asked. George frowned. "I don't know. Well, I do, but I don’t want to 
know. Just find the record." 

In the intervening four years, Journey Into Dubland, a 28 minute, five 
track EP on XL Recordings, has kept its secrecy until it’s now an 
entropic force, a black hole which mocks and scorns all the Dub House 
disco that unwittingly followed it. Now, It’s clear that Journey Into 
Dubland contains, in a crushingly dense form, the last four years of 
electronic sound, as well as a series of alternate years which didn’t 
happen, of music which never existed. From the ragga-Techno of Shut 
Up And Dance to the propulsive melodies of Original Rockers and the 
overpraised tedium of Sabres Of Paradise: its all there, the good and 
the ugly, contained in the spirals of “Fred", ‘Lion Dance*, "Dub Me 
Right* and ‘AUN*. 

Where The KLF and The Orb are weightless, absorbed by sound as 
an acoustic space with no coordinates, Tony Thorpe, aka House Addicts 
aka Voyager aka Moody Boyz, fixes on a busy, crowded minimalism. On 
Journey Into Dubland he hooked roots reggae up to Techno and in the 
process altered both forever. 

"It’s accepted now but at the time people didn’t want to know," says 
Thorpe, sanguine and phlegmatic. "I just had a feeling that reggae and 
Techno had something to say to each other and that people would 
eventually come around to hearing it. Anyone mixing dub and Techno 
now probably doesn't even know the record exists." 

This month Thorpe finally releases his debut album, Product Of The 
Environment, which follows up what he laid down on Journey Into 
Dubland. Wired into a global sensorium, as the title suggests, the 
record's harsh and beautiful Afro Electronica is so sharply at odds with 
everything else happening around it that I become afraid for its fragile 
and artificial life. It’s ironic that this most compelling and hermetic of 
albums has come out on Guerilla Records, home to the dullest and 
worst Dub House disco. Maybe they're atoning for past crimes. 

A South London soulboy 


of a certain post-punk Industrial scene 
Certain Ratio, 23 Skidoo and Chakk. 

"When I first joined 400 Blows," Thorpe recalls, "they asked me what 
ideas I had and I said I wanted to work with [UK dub producer] Mad 
Professor who I always liked. None of us knew what we were doing but 
that way we came up with something all our own. The problem with a 
lot of electronic music today is that everybody knows exactly what 
they're doing.’ 

Not so much ahead of his time as someone who always lives painfully 
and sharply in the present, Thorpe, and his partner Edward Beer, 
dissolved 400 Blows and formed Warrior Records, putting out 12”s 
and compilations. In 1988, their compilation Add Beats met the Year 
Zero of Acid House full on. 'I was in Heaven at the first night of 
Spectrum [one of the crucial early Acid club nights] and the music was 
just like a drug," says Thorpe. ‘It was so amazing, so unbelievable, that 
we all just floated out onto the street. Acid itself was so.. .* Thorpe drifts 
into reminiscence. He became an Acid evangelist. "I couldn't get 
enough of it I was addicted to it, you could say. Someone like Armando, 
to me, was just like listening to Ornette Coleman — so free, so much 
energy, like a great improvisation." 

It’s this conversation which explains his eventual disillusion. "Because 
the guys making Acid were so mystical and anonymous, there was this 


in black electronic music, but it was never really given credit as a black 
form of music. I was very upset by how easily it got turned into Smiley 
and Jolly Roger and all that stuff." 

Still, Thorpe went with the slipstream. He put out tracks like ‘Acid 
Rapping", hooked up with The KLF and started remixing for them. His 
mix for “What Time Is Love (Moody Boyz Vs KLF)" in 1990 looped the 
intro to King Tubby’s early 70s track 'A Ruffer Version". That song 
opens with a pitch-bending drone, a fragment of sound that writer 
Steve Barrow was moved to call “acid" in the sleeve notes to his 1989 
King Tubby's Special compilation. Tubby had heard the future right there 
and it stayed buried until Thorpe answered the call, keeping its untimely 
futurism so that it slipped one skin and found another. 

On the eve of his debut LP release, Thorpe, electronic music's 
Invisible Seer, who, like Ralph Ellison's Invisible Man, has always had "a 
slightly different sense of time", who always Mips into the breaks and 



turned DJ, Thorpe grew up with 
reggae, collected jazz funk 
records by Herbie Hancock, 
Pleasure, Johnny Hammond and 
Donald Byrd, and in the mid-80s 


looks around", pauses, coughs and looks down at the carpet, at the 
stack of records and horror videos, at books on magic, anthropology 
and ritual. 'Its never been about the stardom," he says. "I'm just lucky to 
put out the music and wait for people to hear it Sometimes they’ve 
caught it. Other times they haven't" KODWO ESHUN 


duo 400 Blows, who were part Product Of The Environments reviewed in this month's 'Soundcheck'. 


moody boy 


How Tony Thorpe became the invisible man of black electronica 
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Archie Shepp was newer just another saxophone 
player He has performed free jazz with John Coltrane,, 
recorded racical R&B on the classic Attica Blues, convened 
with the Black Arts Movement, and been a poet, playwright, 
activist and academic Kodwo Eshui spoke to hm h London. 


What is Archie Shepp? Jazzman? Black intellectual? Arch 
dramatist? At various places and times during the past three decades 
he has been all of these things. Right now, in London, early 1994, we 
are talking about Archie Shepp, angry young poet. 

In Shepp's poetry you can hear the revision of official histories. 
“Malcom Malcolm Semper Malcolm", from his 1965 Impulse! album 
Fire Music, still matters today because it is still a secret; its revolutions 
per minute haven't yet been processed into the studio light of our pop 
life. Malcolm X’s patriarchal potency has been sold to us over and over 
again, until the spectacle of his militaristic strength has started to seem 
like a mannequin on automatic. His X has joined Johnny Rotten’s sneer 
and Elvis's pelvis in today’s pop pantheon. So “Semper Malcolm’ 
represents a new line of flight for me (and a good few others), 
something that turns its back on the media overload; something that is 
too sombre, too serious to cut it on MTV. 

’[At that time] I did feel that music was part of a certain synaesthesia, 
a means of combining my interest in playwrighting and poetry,” says Mr 
Shepp, an urban(e) suited gentleman with a precise baritone. “Although 
music was a focal element, it was not the exclusive element, so in that 
sense I was very much a part of the idea of the Black Arts Movement. I 
think they, Larry Neal, Roi Jones, AB Spellman and other; iderstood 
that I was relevant to what they were doing.’ 

In the sleevenotes to Fire Music, Shepp wrote that Malcolm was “the 
first cat to give actual expression — though he didn’t act it out — to 
much of the hostility most American negroes feel." This tension 
between expression and action is a dramatic one, which plays Itself out 
in the way Shepp's voice — sepulchral, tempered — beats against 
David Izenzon's elegaic bowed bass. 

“I happened to be at AB Spellman's house the day I heard that 
Malcolm had been assassinated. Someone called him, it might have 
been Larry, and told him. We were all very upset by this, deeply 
disturbed and shortly afterwards, I wrote the poem. It was meant to be 
dedicated not just to Malcolm but to Medger Evers as well and to note 
that these events are being monitored.” 


In the mid-60s, when John Coltrane and Pharoah Sanders were 
focusing on Asia, Upper Egypt and out into interstellar space, Shepp 
meditated on black urban forms and Pop Cult motifs. He favoured 
archetypes (not yet myths) as his song titles suggest: “The Pickinniny", 
“The Mac Man”, “Wherever June Bugs Go", “Hambone” — condensed 
forms of artificial life which Shepp could use as landscapes for a nervy, 
wired-up dramaturgy. His music is populated by actual lives — “Portrait 
Of Robert Thompson (As A Young Man)”, “Blues For Brother George 
Jackson” — who are transmuted by their settings, their bodies charged 
with dislocation and anomie. Sometimes, the acoustic space would 
throng with imaginary figures, as in “The Wedding” on Live In San 
Francisco (1966). 

“The Wedding’ is an extraordinary audiodrama piece, reminding me 
as much of The Velvet Underground's “Murder Mystery”, with its 
disorientating lurches from detailed realism to unnerving grand guignol, 
as anything in jazz. Set in a church, Shepp narrates elliptical fragments 
from the superimposed stories of Sister Beatrice, Pearly Mae, Black 
Junior and Hector as they pray, complain, strop 12-foot razors, levitate 
and shoot up: 'Outside Black Junior advanced on Panamanian Red and 
Hector stuck a spike straight into the ball of his eye!And mas's buttocks 
shifted with the peculiar rhythms of bullocks to flies .' 

““The Wedding" is a kind of rap," Shepp elaborates. “It’s what they 
used to call the rendering of poetry to make it a living event the way It 
used to be in the church. The children would get up and recite a piece 
of scripture like "Jesus Wept”. The little girl would be very nervous and 
the old people would say that's right because of the effort she's made.” 
He laughs. “That's the kind of feeling going on there, a dramatic and 
rather perverse rendering. But to some extent, these things are 
buttressed by reality, by the junkies and how they use their own bodies.” 

You also had a poem called “Scag” on the New Thing At Newport 
album (1965)? “Well, you see, these kinds of addictions and alterations 
of people through drugs was something you could see all the time, 
outside and in jazz as well. It was a matter of showing that without 
judging it, presenting it. The fact that the bandstand is also a 
proscenium meant that there was scope for all kinds of implicit and 
explicit dramatisation in everything we did.” 

The nexus here Is Shepp’s Interest in drama. Shortly after arriving in 
New York in the late 50s, he appeared, as a member of Cecil Taylor’s 
group, in Jack Gelber's play The Connection. Beyond an interest in 
staging jazz as a spectacle, Shepp was interested in how far he could 
play with the imagery already embodied in the notion of the jazz 
quartet; separating jazz’s coded gestures from the range of stances his 






group could take, playing on the role of the jazz man as a mythic figure 
of tragedy and potency, on the sax as sexual weapon and on the stage 
as a focus of both voyeurism and appreciation. It's as if Shepp's interest 
in tableaux and his play with posture was a way of fastforwarding his 
music beyond its reception, bypassing the mummification of what he 
now refers to as "so called jazz". 

"The music we made in the 60s was my first attempt to broaden the 
black music experience to include the intellectual ideas that had been 
interjected previously but had been left literally unstated by [Charlie] 
Parker and Coltrane. Our music, I realised, was flexible; the song is not 
only a song but a masque, a dance, potentially a ritual work, a puberty 
rite, and exercise in ceremony. If one can perceive the meaning of black 
urban life, then it's possible to portray all of this simultaneously.’' 

It wasn't the Coltrane of Ascension (which shepp played 

on) who pointed the saxophonist in the direction of the jazz musician as 
conceptual art director. It was Cecil Taylor, who he also played with in 
1960 on Into The Hot. 'What a lot of people don’t realise is that I had a 
very conservative musical background before I met Cecil, liy father was 
a banjo player and that was my first instrument. The first song I learnt 
was “The Charleston". I grew up in Philadelphia although I was bom in 
Florida, blues country. I grew up with guys like Lee Morgan and Bobby 
Timmons, people I saw quite frequently at jam sessions. There was no 
such thing as avant garde music when I was growing up and when we 
heard it we didn't like it. Cecil made me aware that music is more than 
notes, that musicians are first of all men and women with an intellectual 
and political dimension. Ascension was an important career step for me 
but it was Taylor who demonstrated the idea of the black musician as 
an artist Very few black musicians have that concept of themselves and 
that’s why we have no control over our music." 

Under Taylor's influence, Shepp, in his own words, tried to connect 
European and African forms, particularly on the title track of On This 
Night (1965). Flere Christine Spenser's conservatory soprano and 
Shepp’s romantically discordant piano runs combine to create a 
national anthem for the Disunited States. It’s a song of Baldwinian high 
seriousness, its fervour matching Martin Luther King's certainty that 
negro despair would appeal to the conscience of the white electorate, 
could redeem America from itself. And it’s heartbreaking In its 
insistence that the day of restitution would surely come. 

■Perhaps today I wouldn't do it in the same way because I have 
become a traditionalist I try to avoid European forms whenever I can. 
But at that time I wanted to combine the operatic form with the 
DuBoisian notion of the mountaintop. And I think it's a nice piece of 
music I wrote for it. Aesthetically, however, I have begun to see so much 
in my own musical tradition, in the black experience, that I really don’t 
see any need to go outside of it. Scott Joplin is as European as I need to 
get I’m not bound by European definitions of him nor by the seacoast 
of those kind of environmental manifestations. Like the people brought 
over on the slave ships, I bring my deity with me. My spirits are not in 
the trees, they're cosmic.” You sound like the Coltrane I've read about, I 
say. "I hope I sound like an African drummer. That's the connection I 
want to make. I’m not trying to get into the conservatory. I’m trying to 
get into the valley." 

If the Impulse! years of 1965 to 1967 were a high 

point for Shepp, then so were the early 70s of Attica Blues and ‘Things 
Have Got To Change", when his music was full of strained, starched 
crossovers of jazz with R&B, funk and rock. It was on these records that 
Shepp, like Albert Ayler before him with New Grass, began to run from 
whatever it was jazz was supposed to connote, the dead hand of its 60s 
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that there’s a new HipHop crew in London called Attica Blues, that 
tapes of the LP sell out in Ladbroke Grove Market, and that vinyl 
bootlegs of its opening "Blues For Brother George Jackson' track ride 
high in London's jazz dance charts. 

"That album was a turning point for me in terms of reshaping my 
aesthetic," he says, surprised and pleased that this music is sending out 
calls here in London today. “Everyone had to take up a position in 
relation to rock. Aesthetically I think it worked. Commercially, not in the 
least. Some of the things Miles was doing at the time, Jack Johnson, 
these long modal odysseys, these were things we used to do in the 60s 
and Mr Davis would put us down for it. What Don Cherry, Billy Higgins 
and I were doing at house parties, loft parties and political parties was 
just these long unwinding pieces, music which was roundly criticised by 
Miles as being formless. I started listening to Miles because he 
represented something else to me only to find that 30 years later he 
would go back to doing the same things I had been doing when I was 
16, which was a kind of betrayal to me. I must say I preferred to listen 
to the genuine article — Smokey Robinson and Curtis Mayfield" 

Today Shepp says "so-called jazz” is dead. By which 

he means its meanings are all used up, no longer relevant to any black 
audience. He points to the classes he takes at Amherst where he’s WEB 
DuBois Professor Of African-American Studies and where there are 
only two black students out of 45. He points to its bourgeoise status, 
fingers Wynton Marsalis as the usual suspect, and yet, and yet.. . 
There’s a malicious delight taken in the fate of his beloved music, the 
way he finds a hundred inventive ways to read the coroner's report on it 
that suggests his stance is a feint, a way of disengaging from the micro¬ 
politics of younger men and taking a longer view of the music’s century- 
long achievements. 

For the last 1 5 years or so his music has remained true to a 
'traditional' take on post-bop jazz. But if he wears the cloak of the 
classicist now (unlike his ‘hero” Cecil Taylor), if he gives the sense of 
being a Keeper of the Keys to some of its doors, that's because 
iconoclasts are a faith’s best defenders. “Cecil Taylor's still out on the 
perimeter. I’m somewhere in the middle. But our tradition's big enough 
for us both to appear very, very small." 
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Why Disco Inferno are the hottest thing in 90s pop 


flame 

tracers 


East London-based trio Disco Inferno have never 

enjoyed what you'd call a vogue. They don't conform to music's 
contemporary ideas of good taste (the 'new wave' of the New Wave; 
the uncritical pseudo-positivity of the 'new' dance explosion). Over the 
last four years they've been developing a mindblowing hybrid form of 
music, grasping the nettle of sampling technology to create hyperreal 
fantasias of invertebrate pop. 

"My initial idea," says lain Crause (vocals, guitar/sampler), "was, get 
samplers, do sort of like The Orb have done only more so, which is 
Ambient music where you’ve got a snapshot of an environment, then 
bits of the environment come to life and start playing tunes. So you've 
got a man walking down a street and a bus going past... but in 3D, like 
a real thing in your head. And the technology isn't there yet. 3D 
technology at the moment's pretty basic, but in a few years it’ll be 
brilliant” 

Most electronic dance music at the moment seems to go back on its 
claims of fractal infinity: in all but the most ambitious practitioners a 
blanket, homogenous sound has emerged that should date rapidly. 
Cubase (the composition software most widely used in the New 
Electronical even features a 'Snap' function to realign rogue beats and 
sounds along the MIDI grid. D1 launch themselves into an electronic 
ethernet ungoverned by any 'snap' facility, by converting their guitars, 
bass and drums into triggers for multi-voiced, boom-boxed sonics. 

Crause again: "I wanted to be able to go out and record things in 3D, 
then sample those and play them, physically on guitar or drums, 
alongside the backing track of ambience; and let the bits of sound come 
to life inside the whole thing. But I'd need £30,000: it's never going to 
happen. But when I did empty a savings account and bought a smaller 
sampler, I found you can spend a lot of time tweaking things and fine- 
tuning them, and you can find a lot of melodies In things that aren't 


actually melodic in the first place. If I were to put a piano sound, which I 
have done, on my guitar, and I really wanted to play something kind of 
conventional, I could create the most incredible harmonies on each 
different note, that you can’t do on a guitar. So you can also do that 
with sounds from the world around you. I've got six keyboards running 
at once, one on each string. How many frets are there on a guitar? 20, 
28 or something? Times that by six and you've got that many sounds, 
potentially, in each song* 

This explains the apparent complexity of Dl's sound, and why 
reactions to them mistakenly speak of madness, lack of control. It's the 
same kind of lazy response that perceives chaos in Jackson Pollock, or 
Albert Ayler, or Public Enemy. The concept that Dl keep returning to is 
'Pop' — that explosive, loaded, sneaky little bugger of a signifier. They 
love it, live and breathe it — but can't define it 'If you look at the field 
of pop, from The Young Gods to the Valentines to A-Ha to Public 
Enemy, all the most radical ideas can get pulled into it and made 
listenable... What's the point of music if it's not listenable?" 

Their new album, Dl Go Pop, is stacked with contradittions held in 
dangerous, volatile equilibrium, showing gravity and grace under 
pressure. It's a time capsule of the way the UK sounds now, in the same 
way as Public Enemy's Fear Of A Black Planet was/is a paranoid 
channel-hop around US apocalypse culture. Tumbling headlong 
through beatless space and tunes hung on skyhooks, there’s a 
humming tension which comes to a head in "Footprints In Snow”, a 
glorious sunburst-streak of a song where Crause becomes the visionary 
Wanderer in a Caspar David Friedrich painting, but transmuted to the 
end of the 20th century, sapping up whatever moments of beauty he 
can before it all goes down the tube. How hard do you find it, investing 
any confidence or hope in the future? 

“It's a battle... A while back I was gonna do an album of skyscraping 
happiness, loops of harps and guitar patterns all sampled like The 
Cocteau Twins; 30 of them all at once, playing at multi-speed... but... I 
dunno if I can be bothered!" 

Dl's untethered sound contemplates the infinitude of space without 
resorting to diched sci-fi imagery — it’s born from a real sense of 
wonder. Tou only have to look at the sky to realise there's no God," 
Crause says. "It’s absolutely fuckin' empty. If you're in a plane and you 
look up there, it’s black, and you look across the world, or the 
hemisphere. Gorgeous, Incredible. And that is heaven. Am I frightened 
Of it? No ROB YOUNG 

Dl Go Pop Is out now on Rough Trade. A new single, 'Second Language', 
will follow later in the year 
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In the smogbound urban sprawl of Mexico City, 
a cultural revolution is brewing. Groups like Maldita 
Vecindad, Caifanes and Fobia are fusing stadium rock 
with nortenos, cumbias and Mayan mythology to forge a 
new pan-American music. Philadelphia writer Chuck 
Eddy travelled south of the border to discover the 
spirit that is wrecking Western ideas of Latin music. 
Illustration by Nick Borden. 


Mexico City is the biggest and allegedly most air-polluted 
city in the world, with freeways more traffic-jammed than LA, but as 
soon as I got there my hay-fevered sinuses mysteriously dried up. And 
to my non-burning eyes there appeared a crossroads for culture from 
around the world: Spanish, Arabic, Afro-American, Aztec, Caribbean, 
Long Islandian (Debbie Gibson on my hotel radio), mucho French 
architecture, and this is where all the Volkswagen Beetles went when 
they died. They all seem to be owned by cabbies who stay tuned to the 
local Techno station. 

"All the popular music in Mexico was always a fusion,’ says Pacho, 
drummer for lengthily-named rock band Maldita Vecindad Y Los Hijos 
Del 5* Patio. Pacho is an intellectual who wrote his book Rock Mexicano 
on a borrowed typewriter, surrounding words like "Iggy Pop' and "Cheb 
Khaled" with Marshall Berman quotes and Mexican fanzine clippings 
and lots of Spanish stuff I don't understand. ‘Each generation in Mexico 
has their own way to make American music their own,’ Pacho theorizes 
— jazz turned into mambos, polkas into norteno, and now rock into 
‘rockero'. The way James Brown screams reminds Pacho of mambo 
master Perez Prado, and Algerian rai reminds him of certain traditional 
Mexican melodies. Maldita and other Mex-rock bands make those 
melodies stomp, and like their artier cousins Caifanes the group has 
members who moonlight in mariachi combos on Garibaldi Square. 

At Garibaldi, you can be serenaded by 100 mariachi sextets all 
playing at the same time. And even if the singer's packing a pistol, 
peddlers will step in front of him and try to sell you tequila or roses or 
blankets. Music in Mexico is a big part of life. ‘Each concert is like a big 
celebration, a space of freedom for two and a half hours,’ Maldita 
singer Roco (no last name for these guys) tells me. When rock was 
banned in Mexico for years, bands shared space with artists and human 
rights demonstrators in abandoned warehouses, like early Detroit 
Techno musicians or the criminals in Reservoir Dogs. There's still no real 
concert circuit; it's more like barnstorming whistlestops into towns 
where rock's still a rumour. Sometimes Maldita play outback saloons 
where the opening act is a cockfight. 


“Here people laugh about death;’ Caifanes drummer 
Alfonso Andre told me way past midnight after an incredible Mexico 
City show last spring. The Day Of The Dead is a major holiday here, and 
wherever you go you can buy tiny skeletons and sugarcubes shaped 
like skulls. High above Caifanes’ audience the mythical grinning- 
skeleton character Death bounced back and forth on a playground 
swing. The stage was framed by six huge pastel-coloured crucifixes 
leaning on each other, plus a perimeter of church candles, which for 
some reason were never lit. I kept looking for altar boys. 

The night before, I'd visited the Metropolitan Cathedral in the city's 
Zocolo Square, only to learn that the Catholic masses I was raised on 
are really some pre-Christian pagan ritual in disguise. The church was 
built on Aztec pyramid ruins, relics of which are still visible around the 
edges. The Aztecs used to display bones of unlucky enemy soldiers on 
the pyramid steps, and in front of the Cathedral you run into a 
prehistoric crucifix fashioned from two logs, surrounded by four skulls. 
Caifanes eat up this stuff — one of their song titles translates as ’Ash 
Wednesday", and they load up their CD covers and videos with 
skeletons and crosses and heathen icons. I think they just might be the 
best Goth-rock band since The Yardbirds. 

CaifariSS’ shows kick off at a death-march tempo, but quickly 
become a metal hoedown. Self-confessed fans of four-eyed Prog rock 
from King Crimson to Weather Report to XTC, they're capable of Latin 
counter-rhythm but prefer guitar friction and synthesizer symphonies. 
Their 1992 Adrian Belew-produced El Silendo album starts with 
'Metamorfeame', a punk rocker whose beat pounds at a breakneck 
pace that reminds me of Led Zep's 'Communication Breakdown". The 
record flows through cotton-candy high notes, rumbling ocean rhythms 
with upsurges that bellow like sea elephants, Salvation Army funeral- 
wake honking, stuttery little chamber-group guitar figures. Acoustic 
blues build towards belted-out jubilation, Police-like rhythm dexterities 
and electro-handdapped darkness shift into slashing and scraping wah- 
wah parts, flamenco-strummed cumbias evolve into catacomb music 
over timbale percussion. 

Caifanes consists of two guys with their heads in the clouds, two with 
their feet on the ground, and one grouch who’s just doing his job, 
dammit. The grouch is Sabo Romo, squat and unshaven with frilly 
sleeves and a lime-green bass and no qualms about smooching singer 
Saul Hernandez backstage (so maybe he's just grouchy to Interviewers). 
The sensible guys are squarefaced keyboardist and saxist Diego Herrara 
(who puffs cigarettes while playing a la Bun E Carlos) and triangle-faced 
drummer Alfonso Andre (who could pass for European-American and 
wears shirts with skulls). But the flighty New Age-brained guys are my 
two favourites. In fact, Alejandro Marcovich might be the only guitarist 
I've ever seen live whose solos didn't go on long enough. He’s got 
ragdoll hair and wears paisley tights and workboots and looks like he 





has to squeeze his head into his Slade-style top hat, and his tone is 
bluesless because, starting at age nine, he only played Argentine (where 
he’s from) folk music. He attributes his technique to his sense of 
humour (he's fond of Pope jokes), and says to this day he doesn’t know 
how to play properly and gets intimidated whenever he picks up a copy 
of Guitar Player — few of whose cover boys have ever come up with 
anything as ravishing as his solo in "El Communicador" 

Saul Hernandez is Caifanes' pretty boy. He used to 

grow his hair towards the sky like The Cure's Robert Smith (who deaf 
people say he sings like), but he says the real inspiration was an old 
Mexican pachuco comedian named Tin Tan. Now Saul lets his tresses 
flutter down toward his leopardskin coat and Mayan skull leggings. 
When his hips are in motion he’s a ringer for a young Robert Plant, who 
he might sing like if Plant had grown up absorbing romantic bolero 
croons off his sister’s Jose Jose records like Saul did. Saul's mom died 
when he was 15, and he recalls that pretty soon after that he started 
devoting his time to guerrilla adventures in street gangs with older 
friends. Now he's always gliding into Algerian rai falsetto "aaaah’ notes 
that are absolutely melodramatic without sounding stilted. 

Alejandro offers the opinion that Caifanes’ entire approach to playing 
is "perverse". Its as if they reached rock by accident, by a path nobody 
knew was there. When they tried traditional music, Alfonso swears, they 
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pulled it off but played badly. Yet in 1987, they rewrote the Mex-rock 
record book by selling half a million copies of their great single "La 
Negressa Tomassa", a partly parodic electrified cumbia version of a 
traditional Cuban salsa. Cumbia fans who heard the hit on the radio 
figured Caifanes were a cumbia band, so they went to their shows, only 
to start throwing tomatoes. But Caifanes still encore with the tune, and 
even in Philadelphia (where the group drew the piddliest crowd of its 
mostly sold-out US club tour) middle-aged Latinos get up and do fancy 
ballroom dances to it 

The 25,000 seater Sports Palace where I saw Caifanes in Mexico 
City is shaped, appropriately enough, like a gigantic armadillo. The band 
hired additional rent-a-saxes for the show, letting them join Diego for 
squawky non-R&B solos that brought to mind Andy Mackay in old Roxy 
Music. But mostly this was the closest I'll ever come to seeing Led 
Zeppelin in 1971 — that’s how virtuosic and monumental and 
outrageous the music was, how at any given moment there was just so 
much singing and guitaring and rhythm going on. Except this wasn’t a 
Zep audience, and nor were these the brutal barrio punks that Caifanes 
claim are their main constituency; instead, they were middle-class teen- 
screamers who knew every last word, flicking Bics to the beat and (if 
they were shy girls who arrived in pairs) holding each other’s hands on 
the way out so they wouldn't get lost A few who’d saved up $50 for 
front row seats climbed onstage, maybe on a dare from friends; 
bouncers tried to throw them off, but Saul saved them and pulled a girl 
from the throng to dance with, Springsteen-style, during "La Negressa 
Tomassa*. In the English-speaking world you don't get crowds this 
unjaded and devoted and excited any more. 

Basically, Mexico invented rock’n’roll, at least in the 

sense that dapper zoot-suited cha-cha dancing street toughs known as 
pachucos originated Elvis’s ducktail in the 40s. But through the 60s, 
Mexican rock'n’roll proper consisted almost entirely of bar bands with 
names like Los Hooligans and Los Crazy Boys doing Spanish versions of 
songs by Elvis, who was allegedly slanderous towards Mexicans on 

Then in 1971 500,000 Mexican young people gathered for two 
days at a giant Woodstock imitation (of sorts) in Avandaro, not far 
outside Mexico City. Roco of Maldita says the most dangerous thing any 
of the revellers did was to sit naked on the hoods of cars, but the 
Mexican government knew a threat when they saw one (three years 
earlier, in 1968, they'd sent in the army to massacre a few hundred 
student protesters). So rock was banned, or pushed underground at 
least, for the next 15 years. Shows by US and UK acts were tiny and 
unaffordable when they happened at all, and the only Mexicans who 
came close to thriving were El Tri, a manly power-blues trio that never 
graduated from small clubs. 

In 1985, in the middle of the country's worst economic depression 
for 75 years, an 8.1 Richter Scale earthquake shook Mexico City inside 
out, killing 4200. Eight years later, some parts still haven't recovered. 
But in 1986, pretentious dance bands from Spain (Radio Futura) and 
Argentina (Soda Stereo) drew sizeable crowds into Guadalajara, having 
a somewhat similar effect to The Ramones touring England in 1976, 
and also altering government and media preconceptions about the 
economic fate of Spanish-language rock. A troupe of comedians called 
Botellita De Jerez came up with a spicy roots-based concoction they 
named "Guacarock”, Caifanes scored with their cumbia tribute, and 
record companies took to sending out search parties for bands fluent in 
the now-trendy native tongue. 

To Fobia, aiming for mohawked barrio teenagers by 
yelling "Viva Mexico" in concert and recording punk cumbias would just 
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be an easy way out, what goateed drummer Gabriel Kuri calls 'forcing 
dignity*. Fobia’s members have no discernible accents, peach-coloured 
skin, and recorded their excellent new album, Leche, in New York 

The group's music stirs all sorts of Led Zep poundage and samba- 
classical crescendos and Lipps Inc keyboard tweaks into blatantly 
bouncy and effetely impassioned dance-rock tunes. 1992's Mundo 
Feliz sold 70,000 copies, and its title means 'Happy World", which 
keyboard guy Inaki Vasquez explains is the name of a cheesy old 
Mexico City amusement park where you'd be greeted at the gate by 
“big flowers going like this' (he opens and shuts his mouth real wide a 
few times). Fobia like circuses and kiddie music — especially Cepillin, a 
■silly, sad clown" who used to translate songs like Pat Boone’s "Speedy 
Gonzalez" (!) on Mexican kids' TV and Cri-Cri, a 1930s Isaac Asimov 
lookalike who created a string-orchestrated special-effect micro¬ 
universe of ugly dogs and cowboy mice and cricket narrators that many 
Mexicans swear was purloined by Walt Disney back when the two used 
to smoke peyote together in Veracruz. 

"Mexico is a very hermetic culture," says Paco Huidobro, one of 
Fobia's two long-haired hippy types. "Historically, Mexicans worry too 
much about their Mexicanness." So his band went ahead and recorded 
(unreleased) English versions of a few Mundo Feliz tracks behind their 
label's back. Fobia can envision being promoted condescendingly in the 
US as a 'weird animal' like Shonen Knife from Japan. But Inaki admits, 
■I’d rather be a weird animal than be like a typical charito." 

He may not have a choice. Last year's US Caifanes/Maldita Vecindad 
tour was sponsored by Cuervo Tequila, and Maldita's earlier invites to 
the States mainly resulted from their famous fan Perry (Jane's 
Addiction/Porno For Pyros) Farrell's obsession with Mexican witchdoctor 
magic. US Latin radio stations and record companies generally ignore 
Mexican rock bands, preferring to promote 'adult 1 dance-pop and salsa 
singers who get nominated for Billboard's Lo Nuestro Awards. Which 
isn’t always horrible seeing as how Paulina Rubio and Gloria Trevi rock 
harder than most Anglo guitar bands around nowadays anyway, but it 
means Fobia still won’t reach much of the expanding US Hispanic 
population, which was 15 million in 1980 and is slated to be twice that 
by the year 2000. 

Back in Mexico, all the blonde pretty fair-skinned women seem 
to wind up reading the news on Televisa, the country's inescapable TV 
network and all-encompassing media conglomerate. Record producers 
help the station assemble a few replaceable deancut boys or girls into 
bubblegum groups called Menudo or (more recently) Magneto, who the 
rock bands naturally dismiss as 'totally manufactured' or 
’Americanized". A silly criticism — compared to mariachi bands, 
Mexican rock itself is an Americanization. Still, as Fobia's Gabriel points 
out when we’re discussing Nirvana's schtick in their 'In Bloom’ video, 'It 
really is The Ed Sullivan Show down here." And rock is suddenly so 
popular that Televisa has no choice but to invite Fobia and Maldita and 
Caifanes, the way Ed used to invite The Stones and The Doors. Fobia 
did kung fu moves all through one song, but got Invited back anyway. 
Saul of Caifanes says, "Teenagers are living something that didn't exist 
when I was a teenager." 

"For us, this specific moment is a real charge," Maldita spokesman 
Pacho agrees. "We're using the media." Which means sneaking quick 
shots of dog turds on the road or homeless earthquake victims 
encamped in front of Harvard economist El Presidente Carlos Salinas 
De Gortari's house into videos, and thereby onto a network that 
pretends ugliness doesn’t exist "On Televisa, all the people look happy, 
but it’s a real sad situation," Pacho broods. "There exists two Mexicos — 
the imaginary culture, the good parts that get shown on Televisa, and 
the culture that exists in the street — the real culture." Naturally he 
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never explains how suburban kids buying Magneto records are less than 
'real', but what the heck, Pacho sees the government trying to control 
every aspect of life: "It'S a system of corruption. They take you to the 
police car, then take your money." 

Maldita supposedly sing about women's rights, Indian rights and 
condoms. Their name roughly translates as "Damned Neighbourhood 
And The Sons Of The Lowest Caste On The Economic Totem Pole", but 
what they are is a hyperactive six-piece who turn world rhythms 
(reggae, Tex-Mex, rap, calypso, South African guitars, all manner of 
chanted call-and-response) into jump rock. They do what early 80s 
British Two Tone bands did with ska and what The Pogues (on their first 
LP or two) did with Irish jigs. Their 1989 debut album only sold 
25,000, but their 1991 follow-up B Circo climbed to 500,000, the 
most for any Mexican rock album ever. And since Billboard estimates 
that two-thirds of cassettes sold in Mexico are bootleg pirates, a truer 
figure might be closer to one and a half million. 

On stage they seem clownish but mostly unemotional. They take their 
shirts off right away after the concert starts, the singer high-dives with 
his legs spread, and they march in step and stomp around and act like 
jumping beans and soak their hair with sweat and do all these corny 
whole-world-in-my-hands hippie movements. 

The Maldita numbers that work best live are the fastest ("Pachuco"), 
slowest ("Solin', "Kumbala"), and most Afro-Caribbean ("Pata De 
Perro', "Male'). On El Oreo they cover "Querida", a norteno hit by 
Mexican star Juan Gabriel; it starts lovely, then turns into a fast polka 
with honked horns through about four false endings. And "Solin" has 
desert-movie guitar and undulating Arabian night vocals, and it rocks 
the way world beat boosters pretend rai king Cheb Khaled rocks. 

"We're not introducing these sounds to become ethnomusicologists," 
emphasizes Pacho, quick to distinguish Maldita from, say, Los Lobos, 
who are scoffed at in Mexico as a nostalgia band, or David Byrne and 
Paul Simon, who reduce foreign sounds into museum artefacts. Today's 
Mexican rock bands come as naturally to Caribbean syncopations as Bo 
Diddley or 60s garage rock or 70s disco did. They don’t wear beats as 
proof of eclecticism. More to the point, none of the ethnic folklore 
peddled by labels like Earthworks or Shanachie sounds this alive. I hear 
this as 'rock', not 'World Music'. And lately it's pretty near the only rock I 
can imagine caring about. 





Since his death from a heroin overdose in 1975 aged just 28, 

Tim Buckley has remained the most enigmatic and 
misunderstood of all 60s/70s singer-songwriters. 

Ian Penman remembers a musician whose legacy of 

genre transgression and lyrical transcendence remains unique. 



in 
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"When he sings he muses ancient essences from their sleep, 
waps them in his vote, and flings them into the wind." 

— Federico Garcia Lorca, "Deep Song" 


Tim Buckley was small — -this little man,' as he said in one 
of his slow sly seducer's songs. He was small, and white, and a mild 
mannered LA folkie, but he has bequeathed our century some of its 
most elemental, experimental — and incomparably sexy — songs. 
Songs — deep songs, drift songs, dreamed songs — that will outlast the 
narrow narcissism and macho style and sexual poses of rock culture; 
songs which reach down into marrow and blood and dust and night, 
and ghost through your mind like the breeze off a late-night shore. You 

then again, there's not much point in calling it any of these things. You 
can Isolate certain circles and lines within the geometry of his Song, and 
call this one a groove, that one a croon, but in the end ifs best not to 
call them anything. Let the voice assert its own singularity. As he put it 
"Well, I wus bom a blue meiody/A little song my mama sang to me/lt 
was a blue melody.. JSuch a blue you've never seen. ' ("Blue Melody") 

I’ve wanted to write about him for 15 years now, but it’s 
difficult. Not because his music is forbidding, or comes with a 
labyrinthine ideology attached, for he sang the simplest of songs. There 
is no leper messiah persona to excuse, nor some insane ego mythology 
to deconstruct He sang the unRockiest of songs, this most unRockstar 
of guys. In life and lyrical personae, he was more like a troubadour or a 
minstrel; his concerns nearer that of jazz and folk than rock. This Isn’t to 
claim him as some kind of secular music biz saint His later output is 
powered by a singleminded carnal charge, which by all accounts was 
thoroughly autobiographical; and he always dabbled with the chemistry 
of his times, from the psychedelics of the 60s to the bleaker powders 
of the 70s. (What has to be said about his relationship to both drugs 
and Los Angeles is another article in itself.) 

In the end, on 29 June, 1975, it was drugs that did for him; although 


typically, it wasn't because he was stuck in some Chet Baker/Johnny 
Thunders narcotic trough — it was a genuinely tragic fall. It was 
something — something too white, too strong — ingested while he was 
too clean. He had just come off a tour, for the duration of which he had 
abjured all booze and drugs, restricting himself to his vitamins. Partying 
in LA, he snorted some heroin whose strength proved too much for his 
dry/dean metabolism. At the time, there were all sorts of paranoiac 
rumours about powdered glass and cuckolded LA husbands, but it 
seems ultimately to have been a typical case — in miniature — of too 

When he died he was 28, and he left behind more work — and more 
behind in his work — than most people manage in a normal span. 

Whether Tim Buckley was swinging low in a churning 

hoodoo slipstream, or singing out to sea on a tide of sirens and blurry 
sailors, he didn't sing like other rock people. He didn't mumble or croak 
or jive; there was nothing of bombast, camp, parody, exaggeration in 
him or his voice. Contemporaries like Lennon and Morrison, Jagger and 
Joplin may have been good Rock Singers, but that is after all a very 
limited boast, which doesn’t necessarily mean you are a good singer — 
not in the realm of the Eternal Singer, which was undoubtedly Buckley's 
pitch and path. 

The songs on Tim Buckley and Hello And Goodbye (recorded in 1966 
and 1967, when Buckley was on the cusp of 20), bear traces of the 
prevailing hippy mood: baroque, flowery, albeit with an acid tone 
hovering at the edges of its perception, which hints at future departures. 
There are a few durable gems, like "Morning Glory" and the ever 
beautiful ‘Once I Was" ("Once I was a lover/And I searched behind your 
eyes for you"), but Buckley's voice is unformed, strident and the songs 
simply have too many words for him to sing comfortably. 

Starting with Happy Sad (1968), on through Blue Afternoon 

(1969) and Lorca (1970), he planed down this wordiness, until on 
Starsallor (1970) he jettisoned words altogether, and sang in some 
other language, some other tongue, like a Sun Ra of singer-songwriters. 
On the first three of these works, Buckley stretched out into a new 
songworld of slow, sinuous diffusion. Genre boundaries dissolve: shapes 
and tones from jazz, blues and folk split and buckle and graft and fuse; 
Buckley pulls off a genuine jazz rock 'fusion 1 , without recourse to trippy 
doodling, Look At Me! techniquery, or studio trickery. The songs on 
these sets are like fragments of a larger, longer Song which he always 
heard, just out of reach, one which was almost too sublime to 
contemplate. These songs insinuate into your listening air unlike other, 
ordinary songs: like a transfusion of mood — sexual languor or narcotic 
suspense — something both drowsy and unnaturally clear... a blissful 
drift... like falling asleep on a daytime beach, and waking in a sweet 
night time hallucination: ‘Late in the evening, I'll sing in your dreaming." 

So few know how to create and sustain such a singular mood over 
the course of a whole LP. Blue Afternoon works as a piece, as all his 
albums would from now on, but there are individual songs here which, 
of their type, may never be bettered (only John Martyn has ever come 
close.) The mood of songs like "Cafe" and "Blue Melody" is so hypnotic 
— the tranquil brilliance of sidemen Lee Underwood, CC Collins and 
David Freedman so discreetly disarming — that you tend to lose 
yourself in the pure undulation of this music: you recline aboard the 
drunken boat, feeling its creak and breeze, its sidereal motion. This 
takes us back to what may have been the Song’s original purpose — 
seduction — back into songs which had as their subject infinite distance, 
and as their project immediate intimacy. Acoustic music has never 
sounded so humid, so stoned on its own textural possibilities. 

Lorca took this lilting, jazzy aesthetic further in, and further out: 




Buckley elongated his songs 
Into monumental, leisurely 
trajectories, expanses of Song, 
whose emphatically simple 
laments take on the cyclical, 
hypnotic quality of something 
like Pibroch. Buckley (and the 
trio of Underwood, Colins and 
bassist John Balkin) eschew 

improvisation for a taut, sensual 
exploration of tempo: tempo as 
texture, and texture as mood; a 
transcription of late night 
intimacies, of sensual surety, a 
hushed and hallowed pulse. 
These are conversational songs. 
These are adult lullabies. These 
are the sort of songs, as Lorca 
once said, that demonstrate that 
years ago is the same as a moonlit 




On Starsallor, each song instigates a new idiom: stellar blues, 
scorched earth folk, courtly rock, jazz yodel, Mexicali funk: a 
compendium of American Song, as if collated through a summer 
afternoon veil of LSD, disclosing the umbilical coll which feeds and 
sustains all these supposedly 'different' genres. 

"Monterey" could be a slave song (" Through the hollow/Ofthe 
midnight/With my shotgun, and stains on my fingers/I ran. . .*), 
resonating rage and impotence, moon eye and blood spume, freedom 
as a bigger trap. There is a phrase burled deep in this dark whirlpool 
song which has haunted me since the first time I heard it: 7 hurried 
away. ..with a hole in my throat. * As with all his songs, you really have 
to hear how Buckley sings these words - especially how he unravels 
the 7 hurried' into long skeins of fearful immanence, and then declines 
into a low shudder for that chilling final phrase, made somehow more 
chilly for being dispatched by a singer. 

The holler from Buckley’s throat is ahuman, itchy in its thin skin, 
caught and pinned by some murderous ambiguity. He sings like 
horseflesh being spurred; a barbarous motion keeping his song going. 
And this song's rhythm — its overdrive — is like nothing else in rock. 
Announcing itself with an apparently simple blues figure, it spirals off 
into a rhythm all its own — relentless, guttural — which breaks off only 
for Buckley to bark and yelp and grunt and hoot. The bass is like time 


"Songs which were only a song still to come... they guided the 
sailor towards. ..that space where singing would really begin. * 

— Maurice Blanchot, The Song Of The Sirens 

On Blue Afternoon and Lorca his songs continually break 

against a prow where the support of language is about to dissolve. And 
on Starsailor, it did. Buckley jettisons straightforward lyrical articulation 
altogether — favouring a vocalese whose polyphonic tone and jabbering 
arc and haughty (out)reach is nearer to Albert Ayler or Eric Dolphy than 
any of his post-Dylan singer-songwriter contemporaries. He sings the 
body etheric, rather than any earthbound song of introspection and 
plaint He sings like other people send rockets to the moon. 

When Buckley set out to make Starsailor the person he most wanted 
to sound like was, he said, John Coltrane — he wanted a vocal 
equivalent of Coltrane's 'sheets of sound'. And so he unbuckled the 
armour of the Song and aired the secret hollows of its vocabulary, set 
free all its arcane voices. Buckley made a multi-track choir of his own 
voice, already versatile enough without any studio help, and set out to 
sing all the different voices he heard in his head at once. No matter if 
what emerged was obtuse, or violent, or disillusioned, or anachronistic, 
or in Sanskrit and Swahili; no matter if no one would instantly 
'understand' what he sang: he wanted a song you could take to the 
stars with you, and that is what he left us with on Starsailor. 

It’s a work which fits nowhere in rock ideology. Starsailor was 
Buckley's Under The Volcano: a patiently developed poetic shorthand — 
nautical, limlnal, of sails and skies and sea-churned bodies — which he 
suddenly spins out into a carnivalisation of itself, into its own ghostly 
delirium, unravelling a great inexorable breath. Starsailor is a pyre in 
which the singer-songwriter T is reduced to a vapour, and left to drift 
out over the bay. A less 60s music you couldn't imagine. 

Starsailor is a play with elemental ritual, as much as it 

is with pop song, but once you get past the initial and colossal 
strangeness of this music, you reach other levels of amazement — at 
the sheer power and surge and velocity of its grooves; and at the 
stateliness of its subterranean depths, how precisely arranged 
everything seems to be deep in its stellar murk. 


fears. (On Starsailor, Buckley played electric guitar for the first time, and 
it has that 'first time' feel: here strangulated, there like wind scything 
through a field of corn.) 

It is a common mistake to assume that because the structure of 
Buckley's singing is unconventional, it has no structure at all. His 
polyvocal acrobatics have all the pulsion of a proper language, and 
repeated listens reveal a logic beneath the scream. The playing of all 
concerned (Balkin and Underwood, with Buzz and Bunk Gardner and 
Maury Baker, on a spread of instruments which includes tympani, 
flugelhorn, pipe organ, string bass, alto flute) is miraculous — tight, 
intertwined, truly collective. The only bad thing about Starsailor is that 
there is so little of It. 


Starsailor was a long way up, and didn't get too much in 
the way of due critical appraisal. As with other drift rock experiments 
like Electric Ladyland, and some of Miles Davis’s contemporaneous out- 
of-oeuvre trips, critics fell back on that old failsafe: 'self indulgent'. 
People said it was an unfocussed mess, when in fact, it is one of the 
least 'messy' rock works extant. Critic Robert Christgau said that 
Buckley was trying to sound like Nico (?!), and gave it 'C minus'. Did he 
even listen to it? 

Buckley was understandably depressed, and took a sabbatical from 
rock star life. He drove a taxi, chauffeured for Sly Stone, studied 
Balinese gamelan and ethnomusicology at UCLA, wrote plays and 
screenplays (including a version of Joseph Conrad's Outcast Of The 
islands), listened to Marvin Gaye and Al Green, and to the waves 
breaking at Malibu... 


On Greetings From LA (1972), an that remains of the 
great 60s dream of Universal Love is a noisome double bed. Goodbye 
cosmic love, say hi to carnal lo-jinxs: a confusing fusion where love is 
bought and loss is sought, and sometimes you stumble across the Real 
Thing and it only brings more pain. The songs on Greetings make up a 
deviant and undeviating paean to sexual union, to its pleasures and 
pains. And if sometimes that pleasure is painful, and sometimes the pain 
is better than pleasure, then all the better. 

All the better for Buckley's funky muse, because on Greetings From 
LA he made just about rock's most — only? — honest to goodness get- 
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down-l-get-around Fucking album. Greetings isn't about love, In any 
conventional rock song way; it’s about screwing around and getting 
caught, changing positions and changing stained sheets, leather bars 
and ‘meat rack tavemls]'. It’s about street girls with whips, and Vietnam 
vets whipping out guns in the back of Tim's taxi cab. (This is four years 
before Taxi Driver.) It turns to the rhythm of sex, and burns with the 
rhythm of betrayal, and it considers how both power the reels of 
memory. It's about being cheated by your own heat. And it's about 
singing the ultimate 20th century urban sex song — to put it real 
country simple, there are no other songs to match “Sweet Surrender" 
and "Make It Right", "Devil Eyes' and "Get On Top”. 

These songs may lack the cosmic ascendancy of Starsailor, but what 
they lack in polyvocal grandiloquence they make up for with down dirty 
funk. One of the most convincingly bawdy sorties into sex that rock has 
produced, Greetings From LA is a kind of sexual Blade Runner — 
Buckley sketching an LA of the imagination, a carnal Night Town. 
Depending on what kind of mood you're in, it can sound like the 
ultimate celebration of puissance, or a kind of carnal purgatory, where 
anything other than heartfelt monogamy is as a banishment into a City 
Of The Desperate. 

The song where all this comes together (pardon the phrase) is "Sweet 
Surrender". This is a bedroom conversation which moves through 
reconciliation, doubt, frustration, all the while skirting an abyss of painful 
knowledge, and the redemption — always just out of reach — promised 
by the title. ("Sweet Surrender is Al Green via Wilhelm Reich: ‘If We 
could just... SURRENDER.") When Buckley lets loose a strange, piercing, 
happy/sad scream at the song's apex you don’t know how to react, 
because you have never heard anything like it before. You have been in 
this place, but you have never heard anyone sing it not sing about it 
but sing it let it free in a crying moan, in a shattering void. 

"I talk in tongues ■ when / tore you r he trills on "Devil Eyes” - and 
proceeds to do just that (Fie does for scat singing what Marlon Brando 
did for flat-hunting in Last Tango In Paris) On “Devil Eyes* and 'Get On 
Top' he dispenses with conventional chat-up lines, and returns to the 
jungle tongues of Starsailor. The effect is chilling — all of a sudden, there 
seems to be nothing between you and this (little) man’s nervous system. 

Maybe he had put too much into Starsailor and 

Greetings. Maybe he was tired of giving his all, and getting a lukewarm 
critical reception. Maybe he thought, what the hell, he’d pay the bills by 
getting some of that California easy listenin' audience, because, 
somewhat like his first two records, his two remaining mid-70s albums, 
Sefronia and Look At The Fool (both 1974), feel a bit bookendish, off to 
the side of the true core of his work This is not to say that they are bad 
records: Foots best moments are like a PG version of Greetings, and 
Sefronia has moments of true beauty: he finally sets down a studio 
version of Fred Neil's “Dolphins' (a long-time live fave), and the title 
track is as heartbreaking as anything he ever recorded. But there's a 
feeling of someone stalled, idling, worn down. There’s no telling what 
steps he might have taken next; like fellow starsailor Jimi FHendrix, he 
exited at a lacunal time of dissatisfaction and exhaustion. 

It’s hard to say if Buckley has had much influence on rock 
music since his death. You can hear traces of him and his song 
scattered across the work of Primal Scream (“Higher Than The Sun', a 
“Starsailor* for the E Generation?), Talk Talk (the underrated Spirit Of 
Eden), AR Kane (the meandering 69), and the gilded gibberish of The 
Cocteau Twins, who under the guise of This Mortal Coil recorded a 
version of “Song To The Siren' which ended up as the music for a TV 
holiday advert (the kudos or blame for which can go to AR Kane's Alex, 
who was working for Saatchi & Saatchi at the time). 


With the current crop of neurasthenic boy rockers, a Buckley 
namecheck seems to have been cropping up a lot of late, but this is 
often just a lazy and inaccurate way of classifying AN Other whingey 
white boy with an acoustic guitar. The first Red House Painters LP 
elicited a mass outbreak of Buckley namedrops — but even at his best, 
RHPs’ Mark Kozelek has only one tone — dolorous — and possesses 
nothing like the vocal palette of Buckley. Buckley’s work was an ever- 
questing expansion of the song, not a reduction to a forlorn, isolated T; 
which is why even at the time, his records didn't sell, and James Taylor's 
did. We can see more clearly now the real tradition he belongs to: not 
singer-songwriter, but a different rock tradition of unstable one-offs, 
doomed explorers, like Nick Drake, Arthur Lee, Dr John, Alex Chilton, 

We can still listen to Buckley because his best work doesn't sound 
tied to any particular period: his song was Universal, because he didn't 
set out to write A Universal Song. He sat at the feet of girls and crooned 
‘a song to fll your nightlong need", and a certain Song emerged, and 
they took flight together. He understood the classical nuance of 
American song, and from that classical platform he leaped off, diving 
down into the Song’s depths, bringing up bright mesmeric pearls from 
the subterranean floor. He slipped the moorings which connect the 
singer's T to his song and drifted free, out beyond the tides of his time, 
our time, all Time... 

‘There ain’t no world that can buy my pridefThere ain't no pain 
that can cleanse my soul/Lord, just a blue melody/Sailin' far 
away from me." — Tim Buckley, 'Blue Melody' 


Tim Buckley's previously unreleased Live At The Troubadour 1969 Is out 
this month on Edsel and reviewed in 'Soundcheck'. Edsel also issue 
Sefronia, Look At The Fool, and another posthumous live set, Dream 
Letter. Tim Buckley, Blue Afternoon and Lorca are available as imports 
on Elektra. Starsailor and Greetings From LA are available as imports on 
Bizarre/Straight. Goodbye And Hello and Happy Sad are released in the 
UK through WEA/Elektra. Buckley's son Jeff has just released his debut EP 
on Big Cat 
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It has taken Mick Karn over 
ten years to emerge from the 
manicured electro pop of Japan 
into the hi-tech world fusion of 
Bestial Cluster. He tells Louise Gray 
what a difference a decade makes. 
Photography by Gino Sprio. 


For those of us still pleased to remember the 

painted exquisites who made up Japan, the posters promoting Mick 
Karn’s recent Bestial Cluster album were reassuring. Japan, for those 
whose memories may prove recalcrtrant, were the band who spent the 
late 70s and early 80s injecting art rock with understated glamour. 
Some thought that Princess Diana modelled her coiffure on David 
Sylvian’s (Japan's lead singer), and even if she didn't, the thought that 
she might have was a measure of their chicness. Elsewhere, musicians 
and romantics alike were intoxicated by the melancholic weave that the 
band's instrumentalists — bassist Karn, keyboardist Richard Barbieri 
and, on drums, Sylvian's brother, Steve Jansen — achieved. 

And then, for a few months at the end of last year, Karn's dark, 
woad-loaded face stared out with baleful expression from every 
available hoarding in London — and probably the city centres of Paris, 
New York and Tokyo, too — throughout the short tour that 
accompanied the release. He looked like an extra from Apocalypse Now 


or, perhaps, a minor demon. Certainly his approach to face-painting had 
changed, but the mask of full make-up which both protects and 
separates was very much present. 

Today, on Stage and off, Karn cuts a quiet, elegant figure. The 
acrimonious atmosphere surrounding Rain Tree Crow, Japan's last 
album in all but name, has dissipated. Sylvian remains incommunicado, 
but Karn, Barbieri and Jansen continue to share a close and relaxed 
relationship: in fact, they have recently formed their own label, Medium. 
It seems the the flurry of Karn's working life has finally settled. With 
guitarist David Torn and Terry Bozzio (Frank Zappa's long-time 
percussionist), he also has a new band and a new album — Polytown — 
and a long-term contract with the German label CMP. 

For Karn’s part, Polytown's antecedents are impressive. Since 1977, 
when Japan's first album Adolescent Sex, was released, he has built up 
a formidable reputation as a bassist and multi-instrumentalist. By the 
end of that band's career, documented on albums like Tin Drum 
(1981) and Rain Tree Crow (1991), Karn's self-taught technique had a 
recognisable character which he continued to elaborate over a series of 
solo releases and collaborations. His bass playing conforms to few rules. 
It is fluid and rubbery, Karn typically uses every inch of his guitar neck to 
produce sounds. His notes can leap into air and blackness, before 
landing to pick up the node point of another rhythm. He does not speak 
about the physicality of his relationship with the bass's heavy-gauge 
strings, but the calloused fingertips bear mute testimony. During periods 
away from the studio, he sculpts elongated arms and hands in bronze; 
13 years ago he used to serve up home-made biscuits, meticulous 
reproductions of human fingers, knuckles and all, to friends and passing 
journalists. 

If these off-duty pursuits emphasise a preoccupation with dexterity, 
his latest recording has been used as a way of creating some kind of 
framework capable of containing a major talent. Karn remembers a 
crisis of confidence precipitated by reactions to his first solo album 
Titles, in 1982. "People were starting to talk about my bass playing: 
saying that I was the best in the world, blah, blah. I didn't want that. I 
wanted to be seen as a composer, instead of just a bass player. It was 
probably a big mistake on my part, but that's where the subsequent 
album, Dreams Of Reason Produce Monsters (1986), comes from. It is 
very much a compositional album; I wanted the bass to take a back 


Together with Torn and Bozzio, Karn agreed the Poiytown 
project around certain guidelines. "It took us three weeks to write, mix 
and produce," he says. "This was the time we set ourselves; we laid 
down a rule that we would turn up at the studio on the first day with 
nothing. It's got a young, brash character about it, one that hasn't 
needed much development. In fact, we didn't want to develop it too 
much. We wanted to experiment and see what happens." 

The results are unfailingly interesting, very different in character from 
Bestial Cluster or Jansen, Barbieri and Karn's first Medium release 
Beginning To Melt (both reviewed in The Wire 120). Karn locates the 
essential difference between Polytown and its forebears in an issue of 
freedom, and hearing the album's extremes, it is possible to understand 
what he means. Polytown's sound is somehow looser, while Torn fripps 
away ("He doesn’t like that tag too much," Karn murmurs), Bozzio and 
Karn are left to their own devices. They seem capable of anticipating 
one another's moves to an extraordinary degree, the effect is like 
hearing an abstracted shape flexing and tensing. 

Games of displacement like this are perhaps more readily associated 
with jazz and improvisatory music. Although CMP has a jazzy reputation 
(as do Tom and Bozzio), although Karn has been compared to the late 
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music.' He said, 'It's taken me 20 years to forget everything I ever learnt 
doing the training — and that’s a much better place to start" 


Such a crisis of confidence might give some indication of 

Karn’s fragile psychological processes, but for anyone familiar with his 
work, it is unfathomable. A muscular confidence runs through his work 
and, on album credits, a list of instruments, including sax and woodwind, 
always follows his name. “Something of a myth has grown up," he says. 
■The biogs always say that I'm a multi-instrumentalist and that I had a 
background in classical music. Yes, I was in the LSSO (London Schools 
Symphony Orchestra) as a bassoonist, but I was never really classically 
trained. They tried to train me, but it really never worked. 

“As an adolescent, I’d always wanted to play an instrument. I 
observed that other people seemed to enjoy it, and I wanted to find the 
one that would make me feel the same. I tried the mouth-organ, the 
violin. I was unlucky in my choices. I was slow at reading music and I 
relied on playing music by ear. The same thing happened with the 
bassoon. I'd been playing for six months and there was an audition for 
the LSSO which my school sent me to. I went along; they were thrusting 
sheets of music in front of us as tests. I asked the guy next to me to play 
it so I could pick it quickly by ear. Somehow I got chosen and that 
devastated me; it was the last thing I was expecting. I was playing in an 


They showed me a broken bottle. 


I gave them the case. 


It was very simple. 
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For two decades, guitarist Derek B ailey has been a centralising 
force in improvised music, helping forge a world community of 

experimental musicians via his Incus and Company projects. As a new generation of avant rock 
groups, from Sonic Youth to Main, discover the joys of Improv, Bailey talks to David 
Toop about good company, wild audiences and Shirley Bassey. 



"And what is it you do, exactly, Mister Bailey?" 

For approximately six months of every year, Derek Bailey sets aside his 
obsessive desire to practise the guitar in order to commune with arts 
administrators. Each subsequent year brings a fresh crop, and inevitably, 
the organisation of a Company week will precipitate this deadly question, 
along with other basic enquiries such as: 'What is improvised music?' And 
'Who are Company?’ 

So Derek has had enough. But more of that in a moment. On a 
Tuesday afternoon in February, what does Derek Bailey do, exactly? I'm 
sitting on a leather sofa with Robert Hampson of Ambient rock group 
Main. In front of us, on iwo television monitors, and to one side of us, 
through a glass window, obliquely, is a quartet assembled by American 
guitarist Jim O'Rourke. 

The music they are playing is channelled to us through Count Duckula 
Its origins lie in Scrape City, Humland, where the intervals of a melody are 
far more complex than the constrained pitch relationships enjoyed by us 
humans. Resonances open like pitcher plants welcoming flies. O'Rourke 
squeezes canine growl drones, rusted gongs and late night refrigerator 
hum through the interstices. The process is fascinating, because O'Rourke, 
despite his other activities in so-called 'industrial' music, is the quiet man in 
this subtle web of intimidatingly assured improvisation. 'Where do you get 
that hunted look from, Jim?’ asks Derek Bailey. 'It could be very useful." 

So there is Bailey, snapping and brushing the singing bells of Clapton 
(North East London, not the Armani model) from his guitar with fierce 
economy and temporal precision; vocalist Vanessa Mackness, the 
contrary contralto whose fleshy lip-trembles conjure lyrical Tuvans, loony 
toons, disembodied Divas; and AMM drummer Eddie Prevost, rolling with 
the flow, tam-tamming and tom-tomming, abrading, striking and slicing 
his percussive devices with the quick delicacy of a Sushi master. 

The last piece ends with a sliding pitch convergence of guitar and voice, 
just a fleeting moment left to evaporate in the studio air, but sufficient in 
its implicit beauty for somebody to rush off and build an entire career out 
of it "Auditory jerking off,' says the recording engineer, confident that only 
those of us in the control room can share his joke. This is the BBC, where 
Jim O'Rourke has been contracted to assemble 20 minutes of music for 
Radio 3’s Mixing It, 

Robert Hampson scowls. He is angry that such sophisticated playing 
and listening skills could be met with this type of dismissal in 1994. 


Although I agree, I can't help but feel a faint sense of reassurance. 
Improvisation, to use what Derek describes as 'that un-chic word’, still 
gets'em going in 94. 

As anybody who has read his book improvisation: its 

Nature And Practice In Music (The British Library 1992) will know, Derek 
Bailey began to devise and explore a language of musical improvisation in 
a trio named after the so-called Cockney Wagner Joseph Holbrooke. 
Working together above a pub called The Grapes in Sheffield, this group 
of Bailey, drummer Tony Oxley and bass player turned composer Gavin 
Bryars, made a transition from conventional jazz to total improvisation 
between 1963 and 1965. 

Bailey had been working, and continued to work, in the kind of jobs that 
existed for a professional musician during that period. There’s a novelty 
value in the light entertainment anecdotes which Derek is more inclined 
to downplay than exploit, but they have a usefulness, nonetheless. His 
ideas on music have not been gleaned from books or records alone; 
neither do they rest on a shaky foundation of ideological or religious wish 
fulfilment They come from experience. 

He won't thank me for repeating some of his stories, but it seems 
important to know that a man who can hold his own with Butoh dancers 
and Anthony Braxton, or with the youngest, loudest Japanese noise 
guitarists and the cream of urban America's industrial thrash exponents, 
has also worked in cabaret with Bob Monkhouse, accompanied religious 
radio broadcasts, performed with The Supremes in a London gambling 
club, and played on 65 Special at the birth of British rock 'n' roll. 

The stories are germane to an understanding of the peculiar 
relationship between improvised music and the audience. This month, 
Incus Records (originally conceived in 1970 by Tony Oxley and run by 
Evan Parker and Derek; now run by Derek and his partner, Karen 
Brookman) has released three new CDs: Company 91: Volumes One, 
Two And Three. Progressing through the five days of this 1991 gathering, 
the albums feature permutations of John Zorn, Alexander Balanescu, 
Vanessa Mackness, Yves Robert, Paul Lovens, Paul Rogers, Pat Thomas, 
Buckethead and, of course, Bailey. 

The final track of the third CD also features the audience. ’Pretty much 
toward the end,’ says Bailey, "Buckethead and I did a duo. It was about 
11,12 minutes long, it was all feedback But there were various 


; things 
















I “I’ve 
played the 
most 
appalling 
j shit in 
f front of 
huge 

audiences 
and 
they’re 
really 

enthusiastic.” 



PA down but that didn’t matter 
because we made so much 


fucking noise. But at the end, 
the audience went wild, so I've 

I’ve referred to it as a bonus 
track, or possibly a debit track" 
Although Derek clearly 
enjoyed the duo, preferring a 
vociferous audience reaction to 
the painful silence of a poorly 
attended pub gig, this crowd¬ 
pleasing combination of noise 
and theatricality rouses 
ambivalent feelings. "Usually, I 
avoid talking about audiences," 
he admits, "because I came to 


the conclusion that I know 
nothing about ’em at all. I've played the most appalling shit in front of 
huge audiences and they're really enthusiastic." 

I assume that he is talking about the European avant-festival circus but 
he corrects me. "No, I'm talking about when I worked with Shirley Bassey. 
Those people are masters at dealing with an audience. I worked with Russ 
Conway [notorious hit-busting, teeth flasher pianist of the late 50s/early 
60s, young pop pickers]. Now he’s a master both of playing rubbish and 
dealing with an audience. This guy Is a virtuoso audience manipulator. A 
big chunk of his act would be just talking to the audience. He was a kind of 
lesson. Even now, I don’t want to believe that the worse it is, the better 
they like it, but there's an awful lot of evidence pointing that way.” 

In case this should be mistaken for a dismissal of popular 
entertainment, Derek underlines his point I'm not talking about them, 
versus Company week," he says. "I'm talking about them versus their good 
stuff, It's not your extreme art musicians who are contemptuous of 
audiences. In fact, they love audiences. They'd bend over backwards 
sometimes to try and extend their audience by about half a dozen people. 
But your successful entertainers, when you get to know them, can be very 
scornful of the audience." 

Derek has organised Company weeks for 1 1 years, so 

problematic relationship of the audience to the music? I remember the 
first Company week, held at the ICA in London, a high-powered pow-wow 
of musicians such as Anthony Braxton, Evan Parker and Leo Smith, 
disrupted by the oblique strategies of Lol Coxhill and Steve Beresford. 

The relative homogeneity of that period has gone, to be replaced by a 
more dynamic representation of the potentials inherent in a fractured 
world. As Derek says, "I suppose there must be some way of measuring 
music where you would find Balanescu at one end and Buckethead at the 
other. They started off like that but at the end of the week, they seemed 
to me to be working very well together and there's a piece on the last CD 
where they do play beautifully together. It's the strangest thing, culturally 


— this guitar player from California and a violin player from Romania." 

Yet this is what Bailey proposed with Company. A group of musicians 
assembles for a public performance. Without any preparation or 
introduction, they look for ways to communicate across divisions that hold 
them apart in their lives outside Company. From the outside, this can 
sound inspirational or excruciating From the inside, the experience can be 

In 1987 I interviewed saxophonist Lee Konitz after seeing 
him participate in Company. Possibly the only invitee ever to perform in 
Issey Miyake pyjamas, Lee reflected on a long career of working with 
Miles Davis, Stan Kenton, Elvin Jones, Lennie Tristano, a lot of names we 
would have described, once upon a time, as heavy. "I’ve been on some 
hot bandstands with some hot rhythm sections," he said, referring to his 
Company experience, "but..." 

The implication hung in a silence. Company can push you headlong into 
your own insecurities. After that, either habit or revelation can ensue. 
Derek invited me to perform in Company 81, alongside Lindsay Cooper, 
Steve Lacy, Min Tanaka, Tristan Honsinger, Charlie Morrow, Toshinori 
Kondo and others. This particular blunderbuss of a gathering is the one 
which he describes in ways which could be interpreted as disparaging. 
"You were there, David," he wrote in a letter. "Ah yes, the flashing limbs, 
the flying water - BEYOND TECHNOLOGY!!!!!" 

In fact, that year and the next seem pivotal. A day after the talk 
recorded here, I spoke to Derek on the telephone. To my surprise, he 
suggested that for him, 81 and 82 were among the most interesting 
Company weeks. Improvisation had moved from the lofty clouds of 
exquisitely refined and specialised instrumental discourse onto a tightrope 
of behavioural dissonance and brinkmanship. Competence became a 
matter of handling events on stage, or speedlearning interpersonal 
fluency, rather than knowing, somewhere in the back of your mind, the 
changes of "All The Things You Are". A path was opened for Balanescu 
versus Buckethead. 

Having said all that Company is about to end. After this July, that's it 
Applause, final curtain. You're knackered, I suggest. "I once saw this 
television film about Lowry, the painter," Derek replies. "He was about 87 
at the time. Right at the end of his life they made this film, and he’d 
stopped painting. The interviewer said to him, 'Why have you stopped 
painting, Mr Lowry?’ and he said, 'I’m sick of it' But its not that There are 
a number of contributory reasons. I think the main one is like this... 

"One of the central things about Company, without being too . .. 
something... about it is its a kind of celebration of the impermanence of 
playing. Nothing lasts for ever and most things last hardly any time at all, 
but it’s come to seem as though Company was going on for fucking ever" 

There will be other Company events, of course. In August, Derek was 
invited to a Company week organised by Butoh dancer Min Tanaka in the 
mountains of Japan. The musicians included a koto player who restricted 
herself to Eb Minor and a virtuoso of the Noh theatre flute, a National 
Living Treasure, who “seemed to work in such a small range," says Derek, 
visibly wincing, "with a great deal of force." 

So the challenges unroll, the intergenre exchanges proliferate. "It 
depends on good will, curiosity and adventurousness," he says. "That 
seems to be so rare in music that it's almost illegal. What are we talking 
about? We're not talking about bloody insurance here." Some people are. 
"Right" says Derek. 


Company 91: Volumes One, Two And Three are released this month on 
Incus. The last Company week will be held at The Place Theatre, London, 
from 25 to 30 July. Performers who have agreed to appear, to date, 
include Min Tanaka, tapdancer Will Gaines Fred Frith aid Dennis Palmer. 
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For many observers, the interactive technologies of CD-ROn and CD-i are already 
shaping the sound of the next millennium. In the third of our articles on 
music in the 2 1st century, we assess the first 
generation of interactive music software: Tony Herrington 
clicks into Peter Gabriei'sXp/ora CD-ROM, while over 
the page David Toop manoevures his way 
through new CD-is from Coldcut, Todd 
Rundgren and Rhythm King. 


*‘hJ s 

What's that sound? Can you hear it? uke the chatter 

of a million tiny voices, all talking in unison; and getting nowhere. This 
incessant bad^round twittering has been impossible to switch off in 
recent months, particularly if you read the kind of magazines that 
concern themselves with the condition of popular culture (specifically, 
its packaging and mode of arrival) as it heads towards the next 
millennium (ie everything from Must Technology to Smash Hits). 

At first, nothing can be gleaned from these multitudinous voices. 
Certainly not in the conversational sense of people speaking to each 
other across great divides in order to share information or opinions. Nor 
in the sense of it providing a crucible for the formation, crystallization, 
assimilation and dissemination of ideas. But there is an edge of tense 
desire and expectation in these voices, a fevered excitement, that draws 
you deeper into the babble. And if you listen long enough, certain key 
words and phrases begin to surface with a regularity that allows a kind 
of accidental ‘coherence’ to emerge. Here they come, recognisable at 
first, then unfamiliar and seemingly loaded with alien potential and 
possibility: multimedia, interface, VRAM, virtual memory, Quick Time, 
Real Time, Hypertalk, ODT, data interrogation, and so on and so on until 
slowly the fog begins to clear: this then is the 'debate' surrounding the 

in a language that it can barely understand. 

For many the condition of music in the 21st century has 
already been decided. Music will take its place alongside film, video, 


tacky pub backrooms in Camden. But as the first generation of interactive 
music-based software begins to appear on the market the background 
clamour of voices to pronounce it as a vision of the future now grows 
ever louder. 

Peter Gabriel's Xplora is being promoted as the first 

true interactive multimedia software package. Whether it is or it isn't 
hardly seems to matter; it is certainly the most advanced piece of 
interactive music-based software currently available, and the one which 
points most dramatically towards the future potential of multimedia 

Xplora 's medium is the CD-ROM, basically a standard CD with 
massive storage capacity that allows it to hold text, video and high 
resolution graphic images as well as sound. It differs from the parallel 
interactive technology of CD-i, in that it runs on PCs as opposed to a 
standard TV set hooked up to a CD-i player. As computer screens 
typically give better quality images than even the new generation of high 
resolution TVs, and can be linked to your hi-fi to provide CD quality 
sound, CD-ROM is currently emerging as the leading format in the 
interactive technology wars (the VHS to CD-i’s Betamax, if you like). CD- 
ROM has been around for a while, but has been used primarily as an 
archiving facility by libraries, universities, publishers. Xplora cost a cool 
£250,000 to produce but retails at £40. What’s it do? 

The Xploration begins by the user composing an identikit 
picture of Gabriel's face (ears, eyes, nose, mouth). These features then 
serve as the interfaces, the entry ports, into Xplorrfs four parallel worlds: 
'US', 'Real World’, ‘Behind The Scenes’ and Gabriel's 'Personal File’. 
These four worlds (effectively, extended theme parks) have subsequent 
interfaces, which in turn give access to their various levels. Imagine 
progressing through Xplora as you would through four interconnected 
multi-storey buildings: each one has a number of floors, each floor has a 
number of rooms, each with a number of doors, which are either locked 
(the key's somewhere; you have to go look for it), or can be readily 
clicked open. Accepting the fact that you have to enter the buildings 
through the front door, how you then move through them is up to you. 

How you feel about Gabriel and his music means certain worlds will 





^ There is a fundamental revolution 


happening in the way that media 

is getting mixed together — 

we’re getting information, education, 

srtainment and communications 

being thrown together in one 


big soup 


ll 


— Peter Gabriel 


The 'Behind The Scenes' section positions the most obstacles to the 
Xplorer but offers the most scope for interactivity, including the chance 
to dick through a sequence of around 50 jam sessions featuring a 
variety of world musicians, and do a four track remix of Gabriel's 
"Digging In The Dirt". (Want some advice? Whack out everything but the 
bass and drums). The remix interface is more advanced than the same 
facility on Rhythm King's The Worlds OfC D-i; here you can actually fade 
instruments by moving the sliders up and down the board as opposed 
to only being able to switch the tracks on or off. 

Certain sections are designated 'restricted access'. To get into these 
you need to find and collect a variety of passes which are littered at 
various points throughout the four worlds. How hard you look for them 
depends on how anxious you are to get a glimpse of some video 
footage of the rehearsals for the Brit Awards, or the Grammys, or the 
backstage area at a WOMAD festival. As well as these passes, there are 
other items to collect as you move through the four worlds. Once 
you've collected them all, you will be given access to a fifth world. 
(Whafs this like? Dunno. Ain't found it yet) 

LikS any Other piece of performer-related merchandise 
Xplora is as much a promotional exercise as the leading edge of a 
techno-cultural revolution, boosting both Gabriel's standing as a global 
megastar, and his interests in initiatives like WOMAD and Real World. 
The Real World section, for instance, contains videobytes of all the 
label's current releases, while the WOMAD section allows you to tour 
one of its recent festival sites. Again, depending on your interest in Sufi 
devotional music or Senegalese drum troupes (or music festival creche 
areas), you'll either lose yourself in here for a hours at a time or exit 
immediately. 

The technology that has gone into producing Xplora feels very 
advanced. The interfaces have been chosen for their 'elemental' 
qualities. So you 'interact' with graphic representations of grass, water, 
earth and so on, rather than the standard text boxes and menu bars. 


with a click of the mouse. The response time to the commands is fast, 
and the Quick Time films look remarkable, although both these factors 
will depend on the power of your PC (on low grade machines, the 
response time slows significantly, and the images have a tendency to 
jump around the screen). 

Inevitably, there are deficiencies and misgivings. Gabriel keeps 
appearing in a corner of the screen (out of a cloud!) like some 
omnipotent watchman, ostensibly guiding you round Xplora 's four 
worlds but in effect leaving a residue of Big Brother. The text sections 
(lyric sheets, information on organisations such as Amnesty and 
Witness, articles from The Box, Real World’s in-house magazine) often 
fail to read out of the dense background images. The volume settings 
for the video playbacks and the interviews are so out of synch that once 
you've got the levels right on the former you can hardly hear the latter. 
And to change the settings you'll have to click all the way back to your 
PCs control panels, and you can only do this if you know the keystroke 
that will reveal the programme's hidden menu bar (the accompanying 
user's manual won't tell you), otherwise you have to shut the whole 
programme down, and start from scratch. 

These are minor glitches, perhaps, except they tend to smash the 
illusion of free fall through parallel, virtual worlds. Similarly, once you've 
entered Xplora a few times the boredom factor starts to ratchet higher. 
The event horizon shrinks and you are restricted to entering the few 
levels which offer the most scope for interaction. Such a sense of 
shrinkage is not insignificant for a technology that promises access to 
new, unimagined realms of experience. 

Of course, you could make a claim that interactivity in 
music exists already, and has done for decades, in the sense that you 
can go to see a group play at your local pop mecca and if you don't like 
them you can lob a half-empty can of lager onto the lead singer's skull, 
thus ending the game. But let's not carp. For now, braining a vocalist in 
real time offers a degree of exquisite satisfaction that outreaches the 
experience of clicking your way through a global rock star's home 
movies. But Xplora feels like the real (or should that be virtual?) McCoy. 
Not a vision of the future now, perhaps, but a potentially new, 
alternative pathway out of the present 






Over the past yean multimedia has been talked up to the 

extent that expectations are raised above an impossible level. Products 
have been reviewed, then delayed, or hyped and then threatened with 
cancellation. Rumours abound. Maybe this Is the future of rock 'n' roll, 
easy chair style, but we're-twiddling our thumbs here. 

the interactive industry at such a primitive stage of development, 
speculation as to where this new technology is leading should be 
tempered by the knowledge that previous futurist projections during 
this century have included such wonders as jet powered caravans, 
travel by long-distance cannonball and the use of centrifugal force as a 


When Rhythm King was at its peak as a music company 

in the late 80s this would have worked extremely well. The label was 
more homogenous — generally being aimed at the pop-dance market 
— and the acts were more successful. Imagine The Worlds Of with S- 
Express, Baby Ford, Neneh Cherry, Betty Boo, The Beatmasters, Bomb 
The Bass and The Cookie Crew instead of the current crop: CNN, Ugly, 
O, HWXI and Sultans Of Ping Is it possible that in today's fragmented 
music market, one fan could enjoy such a disparate, and in some cases 
desperate, bunch? 

Having said that, designer Denise Proctor should be congratulated 
for concocting a format and an aesthetic In which they can co-exist. The 
way it works is this: worlds circle around in space and with your wobbly 
controller you move the cursor onto whichever you fancy, then dick 
your way in. Each world is structurally different, which is one good 
reason why The Worlds Of shows far more potential than No World 
Order. 


Hex's Anti-Static, Rhythm King's The Worlds Of a nd Todd 
Rundgren’s No World Order are released by Philips on CD-i, and as 


Nobody really knows how CD-i will develop, but clicking from one 
section to another on The Worlds Of gives some indications. Heaven 
West Eleven, for example, turn in a routine set of choices. There's 


interactive system. First the bad news: Todd Rundgren, pictured on the 
cover of his disc with a post-centrifugal force rejuvenation therapy 
hairstyle, has set up a post-linear set of options (sorry about all these 
posts) for the viewer/listener. Translate that, if you like, as no bloody 

"Now you can change the music as easily as you change your mind," 
runs the booster blurb on the cover. In fact, changing anything in Todd's 
world takes only slightly less time than changing a car tyre. There is a 
new sensation in engaging with interactive entertainment. At best, and 



loops and vile graphics. 

No World Order includes speech cues to help you out of the 
difficulties you may encounter in changing the music from 'conservative' 
to 'creative' modes (whatever those terms are supposed to mean) or 
changing tempo. Can somebody explain why these cues had to be 
spoken in the voice of American corporate techno-babble? Just 
because 21st century robots in science fiction films speak like QVC 
cosmetics salespersons, it’s not obligatory for us to follow suit. 


there's the video, shots of the studio which Tim describes as "the heart 
of Heaven West Eleven", and not much else. Having this benign but 
bland pair on the same disc as CNN makes as much sense as compiling 
an album of Sade and The Sex Pistols. 

With the torrent of bad taste imagery in CNN's "Young Stupid And 
White” video we start getting somewhere. As a 
medium combining sound, images, text, 


interactivity and a sort of 
architecture in which 
elements cohere, multin 

worse, musical values ai 
secondary. A scam band ir 
the Malcolm McLaren 
tradition, CNN should, in 
theory at least, have one 





or two ideas. Their world also allows you to 'remix' a track. In practice, 
this is limited to adding or subtracting drums, bass, guitar or vocals, but 
it's the thought that counts. A graphic representation of a mixing desk is 
an obvious device but is it a good one? If I see a slider, for example, I 
want to slide it. A sliding fader that’s just an on-off switch is frustrating. 

Searching out Sultans Of Ping in the Tokyo underground and then 
'interviewing' them in a radio station is the world that seems to be 
aimed directly at games players. Adding a few thousand extra 
commuters and some incomprehensible ticket machines to this 
scenario might have upped the authenticity stakes (not to mention the 
excitement). As it is, you feel like you're wandering around Moorgate at 
midnight. Never mind; things will get better, but those Captain Pugwash 
jaws have to get better rather quickly. 

Other areas for exploration include a Q (without the A) session with 
Ugly’s Glenn Gregory. Insecurity quotient questions from The Church of 
Scientology are asked and you can respond with 'Comply', which gets 
you a brief snatch of music and visuals, or 'Reject', which gives Glenn an 
electric shock. What a pity it isn't Phil Collins. 

Perhaps the most intriguing artist on the disc is Lesley Winer, who 
calls herself ©. An ex-assistant to William Burroughs, she writes spoken 
and semi-sung texts full of Burroughs style images of strange viruses 
and Nova mobs. Again, your taste buds are stimulated but then left 
unsatisfied. Go to ‘Text 1 and what you get is: 7 don't no what 2 say... 
Destination of mine... Honey U just went away", and that's it. 

The technological skills channeled into this disc are 
remarkable, though not remarkable enough to cancel out standards we 


cc This sort of r W r \T 

X Vcomputer technology, 


which is Still for most people a fairly 


passive 

relationship, 

is going to be 

flipped 

to become a 




colours are insipid but at least you can run the sound through your hi-fi, 
even if this means rearranging the furniture. 

Anti-Static can be engrossing, when you're in the right mood, and I 
can foresee Hex making continual improvements on this dub-in-your- 


programming abilities coincide. My (just) four year old daughter loves it 
despite finding the normal remote control too difficult and the special 
Roller Controller too unresponsive. 

Even at the age of four, making the television set do things has its 
own intrinsic satisfactions. I have more years of pent-up desire to 

interaction, more creative choices, more aesthetic sophistication, more 
stuff. But when you learn on the lively interactive gossip network that a 
certain major record company would like to develop the medium for 
interactive sleevenotes, then you realise that we are a millimetre away 
from a future of utter vacancy. 


creative catalyst 
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fire 

us, 

charge 


down the routes that excite u. 
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— Peter Gabriel 
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BO DIDDLEY 
"Mumblin' Guitar" from Bo 
Diddley Rides Again (Pye) 

I can't immediately identify it, but it 
sounds like it’s one of the Hazel 
Atkins wild party boogie music 
school. 

It’s Bo Diddley. 


Every month we play a musician a series of records which they’re 
asked to identify and comment on — with no prior knowledge of 
what they’re about to hear. This month it’s the turn of... 


Ah. Makes perfect sense. I’m not 
terribly literate in old boogie music 
specifics, but I've always liked stuff 
of this kind of energy and clotty 
rhythm. Obviously stuff like Jon 

have been possible without some¬ 
body like this laying the ground- 


Why is Jon Spencer 

Well, for a while no’ 


uncool to acknowledge rock and 
roll, probably because it has so 


the whole Bruce Springsteen bar¬ 
room school of practitioners. And 
hating those people Is so easy that 
you end up hating all their fore- 

who started liking music around 
the time of punk rock like I did, in a 
bald reaction to that way of think¬ 
ing, basically just ignored music like 
this. And that has carried over as 
that generation became the domi- 

scene. I guess in a way having 
someone like Jon Spencer play 
music like that removes that affect¬ 
ed rock star hippy appreciation of 
the blues and washes the bad taste 
out of people's mouths. 


THROBBING GRISTLE 
"Hamburger Lady" from DOA 


US guitarist and producer Steve Albini’s first band, Big Black, shot to promi¬ 
nence in the mid-80s as one of several underground American post-hard¬ 
core groups (others included Dinosaur Jr, Sonic Youth, Butthole Surfers) 
on the English Blast First label. The three-piece (with a lethal drum 
machine) recorded two full length albums, Atomiser and Songs About 
Fucking, before calling it a day. Albini’s next project, Rapeman, attracted 
considerable controversy in the UK for their name (the title of a J apanese 
manga comic), all of which obscured the fact that Two Nuns And A Pock 
Mule (1988) was a massive advance into the beyond, Albini’s trademark 
metallic-sounding guitar married up to the former Scratch Acid rhythm 
section. After Rapeman split, Albini embarked on a second career as a pro¬ 
ducer and engineer, most notably with Nirvana, PJ Harvey and The Pixies, 
but also working with underground acts from America, Europe and Japan 
as disparate as The Ex, Scrawl and Zeni Geva. Last year he unveiled his lat¬ 
est group, Shellac, another three-piece (with Bob Weston and Todd Trainer 
on bass and drums), who’ve so far recorded two singles for Touch & Go. 
Unsurprisingly for a former journalist (mainly for the US fanzine Forced 
Exposure ), Albini seemed to enjoy discussing the selections he disliked as 


Throbbing Gristle’s Third 
Annual Report (Industrial) 

I’m tempted to blurt out Kraftwerk 
right away, but it isn’t No, this is 
Throbbing Gristle. This was a staple 
on a college radio station in 
Chicago called WZRD. They used to 
use 'Hamburger Lady”, and other 
utterly inappropriate Industrial 

the chatter of teletype machines 
behind newsreaders. Right after I 
moved to Chicago in 1980 is when 
I started being exposed to just 
about every kind of music; having 
grown up in Montana I didn't have 
a lot of exposure, and WZRD was 
absolutely instrumental in educat¬ 
ing me about what was available. 

Its strange how your perception 



of things changes over (me. While I 
was in college I thought minimalist, 



in the early Industrial music move¬ 
ment have not acquitted them¬ 
selves well over time, like Cabaret 
Voltaire degenerated into just an 
absolutely tasteless disco band. The 
entirety of Psychic TV’s otput I think 


is really absolutely trivial in compar¬ 
ison with the content and quality of 
Throbbing Gristle. 


FUGAZI 

"23 Beats Off” from In On The 


Kill Taker (Dischord) 

Again, I’m tempted to blurt out 
Fugazi. This is ”23 Beats Off”, about 
a celebrity who becomes an unwit¬ 
ting poster child for HIV, and what I 
get from the subject matter of this 

nificance can lend his significance 
to something else, and often does 
so without ever knowing he's done 
it, as in the case of a celebrity who’s 
HIV. Fugazi are first and foremost 
an outstanding live rock band. They 


BLACK SABBATH 
"Supernaut" from Paranoid 
(Castle Communications) 

Is it Black Sabbath? There’s a large 
number of seminal Chicago punk 
rock guitar players who absolutely 
worship Black Sabbath. I've always 
hated them. They really mean 



There are a couple of things. One is 
tuning the guitar real low. That's so 
prevalent now that when you hear 

speeded up, as though its a chip¬ 
munk version of a hard rock band. 
But they've had a lot wider influ¬ 
ence than just the hard rock scene. 
They would have these folk and 
classical moments on their records 
— absolutely excruciating — and 
those in a way legkimised equally 
unendurable moments on records 
appearing nowadays. The entire 
Unplugged movement I think is 
directly traceable to the folk and 




Unplugged to me is such a 
sodomising of rock music; I really 

THE EX & TOM CORA 
"The Big Black" from And The 
Weathermen Shrug Their 
Shoulders (RecRec) 

Is this Tom Cora? Is this with The 


ping between. It's conceivable that 
someone could have that broad 
and that deep an emotional foun¬ 
dation, but I’ve never met anyone 
like that. 

Zorn could be considered an out- 


and self-eo 


integrated his cello playing into a 
rock band, especially because The 
Ex play in s ' 

th. Their songs don't 


I've always been a huge fan of 
The Ex, I think again more as a live 
band and cultural experience than 
a recording band, but I think they 
represent the absolute giddy 
enthusiasm for music and com¬ 
pletely unrestricted aesthetic that 
most punk rock bands were hoping 
would be the development after 
the punk rock era. 

NAKED CITY 
"Perfume Of A Critic’s Burning 
Flesh" from Torture Garden 
(Elektra Nonesuch) 

Sounds like it could be either The 
Boredoms or a Japanese band that 
loves The Boredoms. 


assembling groups of outstanding 
musicians and blowing a duck call 
nd taking a royalty off 



playing me The 

Cobain The Raincoats j tf 
obvious that this band laid the 
groundwork for so many other 
bands, like The Sugarcubes. I mi 
people always talk about the 
importance of them being won* 
in the punk or rock scene. I thini 


making is so singular and unique 
that they opened a lot of creative 
; for everybody. 


that I think has dragged an awful lot 
of musicians down. I can't help but 
think if he would form a three- 
piece that would develop its own 
d of trying to pirate 
them from otner people, th; 
could make music of substance 
and quality that would endure. But 
instead it seems like he’s more of a 
middle management type where 
what he does is direct underlings 
and exploit their abilities. I have 
trouble appreciating that as a way 
of working 

BAND OF SUSANS 
"It's Locked Away" from Love 
Agenda (Blast First) 

Band Of Susans? I think Robert 
Poss, the guitar player and lynch- 
pin, is an enormously underrated 
guitar theorist. A lot of his 
approaches to the density of guitar 
are completely overlooked in any 


droning fashion, but the way he 
structures the song around a drone 
instead of finding a drone to fit into 
the song I think is wholly unique. 
And these days, in the studio, every 
band has layer upon layer of guitar 
playing identical parts. But in Band 
Of Susans, formally there are three 
or four parts that are playing; 

song, they are fundamental parts of 
the composition. 

THE RAINCOATS 
"Shouting Out Loud" from 
Odyshape (Rough Trade) 


There’s a whole new school of what 
I would call low key rock bands in 
America, playing fairly intricate, 


don't think it would be unfair to 
lump bands like Slint in with the 
cultural stepchildren of The 

ness, the brittle quality - there's a 

you're never really certain if they've 
started playing the song yet Ifs as 
though this piece is an introduction 
to something else. 


meant a thing to me. I really have 

music, except for certain bits of 
Neil Young. If The Beatles over the 
course of, what, seven or eight 
albums, managed to produce that 
one good song, I really don't know 
that the rest of the trouble was 
worth it But that kicks ass more 
than the Black Sabbath you played 


(Virgin) 

I have to say that this record is one 
of the first punk rock records that 



bitofFactrixandso 
percussive parts of SPK's first i 
pie of records. Who is this? 


I really like the sound of this record; 
it was a benchmark for how a rock 
record could be powerful and idio¬ 
syncratic at the same time. I proba¬ 
bly haven't listened to this in ten 
years; I don’t think anyone has. This 
is one of the few records I would 
ctively associate with a period in 
my life: yes, this is when I was a 

and punk rock happened, 
buying records, lis¬ 
tening to music, smoking pot fuck- 
all the things you start 


Well, he failed. Records like this are 
intended to be objects of medita¬ 
tion and things that spur your 

ten to for fun. And they're consid¬ 
erably easier to make than, say, a 
symphonic work that has the same 
tonality. 

THE BEATLES 
"Helter Skelter" from The 
im (Parlophone) 

Is this in fact The Beatles doing 
their "Helter Skelter? For The 
Beatles, I would have to say that 


never listened to this entire album 
until very shortly before I was slat¬ 
ed to work with them, and I remain 
unimpressed [Albini produced In 
Utero, the 199B follow-up to the 


other than there was a period of 
about nine months when you 
couldn't go to a public place with¬ 
out being sure of hearing it. It’s a 



give birth to 
don’t begrudge them thr 
in the slightest □ 
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recordings 


Ben Watson rediscovers Swamp 
Dogg’s Rat On!, a forgotten classic 
by one of the most idiosyncratic 
figures of 70s deep soul. 



Rat On! by Swamp Dogg was released in 1971 by New York label Elektra. 
The title punned on the southern/black pronunciation of "right on!" (a 
gospel response that at the time signified power-to-the-people politics, 
civil rights and ending the war in Vietnam), while the artist appeared on the 
cover riding a giant white rat. It looked like a comedy record. 

Swamp Dogg, though, had musical credentials. This was the first major 
label release by one of East Coast soul’s busiest producers. Bom in 
Portsmouth, Virginia in 1942, Jerry Williams Jrfirst recorded as Little Jer¬ 
ry for the Ace R&B label in 1959. A prolific songwriter, he had a minor hit 
with "Baby You're My Everything" in 1966. His songs had more success 
sung by others, however, including Gene Pitney, Solomon Burke, Patti La- 
belle and ZZ Hill. 

In his perceptive book on southern soul, Say It One More Time For The 
Broken Hearted (1987), Barney Hoskyns argued that rock'n’roll and soul 
were not as racially segregated as their reputations suggest. The music of 
Jerry Williams is living evidence of miscegenation as the lifeblood of Amer¬ 
ican music: soul vocals, country tunes and rockabilly guitars here sound 
completely at ease with one another. 

Williams’s own voice is idiosyncratic. Cracked and thin, it literally yelps its 
way through his records, full of pain and self-deprecation. The name 
Swamp Dogg provided a suitably off-the-wall concept to work with. It was 
debuted in 1970 with Total Destruction To YourMra l (Canyon).The pack¬ 
age promised barking madness: the cover showed the Dogg in the snow 
wearing shorts and a mortarboard; the songlist included country songs by 
Joe South ("Red Neck”, "These Are Not My People"); and the sleevenotes 
were lifted from The Mothers Of Invention's Freak Out! Despite being ret¬ 
rospectively declared a classic, the record sankwithout trace. 

Rat On! was the follow-up. Less explosively extravagant than Total De¬ 


struction, the production is denser and the balance between personal 
plaint and public protest more controlled. The opening couplet of the first 
song indicates the shape of Doggerel to come: ‘Do you believe that every¬ 
one believes in something — orother/lfonly their mother?' Ludicrous im¬ 
ages sponsored by keeping to rhyme schemes are delivered with such 
aching sincerity that they throw all one’s trust in expression overboard. The 
camas\sbroa&‘Doyoubelieveinintegration,Lord,andliberation,sexrela- 
tions, conversation ... in the N-doubie-A-C-P or the Ku Klux Klan, the Pan¬ 
ther Party or in Uncle Sam?" The voice has some relation to the 'soul 
preacher' querulousness of Joe Tex, but Swamp Dogg has gone beyond 
Tex’s community-affirming humour into out-and-out surrealism. 

Swamp Dogg’s forte is mixing intimate confessionals with social pro¬ 
nouncements. "Do You Believe" is followed by "Predicament #2", a song 
by a two-timing husband (who gets his comeuppance on 'That Ain’t My 
Wife", where the woman commits the adultery). "Remember, I Said To¬ 
morrow’ rehearses the hopes of the civil rights protesters. What’s interest¬ 
ing is that the same music — deft bass, tight guitars, the splendid sound of 
the Muscle Shoals horns — can equally well propel Swamp Dogg’s tear- 
stained accounts of domestic problems and his grandiloquent politics. The 
contradiction is resolved in his voice, the one jagged, unruly element in the 
stately backing. He complains, whinges, dreams, barks: funny and helpless, 
but affecting. 

Swamp Dogg is a cunning political song-writer. Marvin Gaye and Stevie 
Wonder created ambitious, hi-tech environments for their social com¬ 
mentary; Swamp Dogg frames the observations and plaints of the little 
man in downhome music, his absurd persona a necessary strategy in mak¬ 
ing country-soul reach to public statements. "God Bless America" is not a 
patriotic anthem, but a critique: ‘You see, kids are tired of growing up just to 
fight another war/And singing 'God Bless America' — unless they know 
what for." The ‘God Bless America" phrase is sung with the notes of the 
original tune, with ‘unless they know what for appended like a reproach. 
There have been plenty of insipid calls for unity in pop, but the final spoken 
interlude — "we're all the same inside" — is genuinely moving. "I Kissed 
Your Face" is an example of the tremulous sentimentality that the Dogg 
can indulge, but his cheeky enthusiasm saves it from mawkishness: the 
needling voice infuses each cadence with pathos. 

From Iggy Pop’s "I Wanna Be Your Dog’ to George Clinton’s "Atomic 
Dog" and Bow Wow Wow’s "Uomo Sex Al Apache", canine imagery has 
been used to provide a symbol of the voice of nature within us — and for 
the inadequacy of language and song for communicating our desires. 
Swamp Dogg proposes the idea that being silly — a yap-yap-yapping at 
the heels of power — might make room for a more humane worldview. 
Like Devo singing "Thru Being Cool", Swamp Dogg unpicks the myths that 
shore up the rigmarole of romantic heroism, of stardom. 

Swamp Dogg continued to make intermittent communiques through¬ 
out the 70s and 80s, and still records today. All his records exhibit a truly 
Inspiring impatience with pomposity and mystification (he has a line in hi¬ 
larious sleevenotes), but Rat On! is perhaps his finest moment. Just as The 
Disposable Heroes Of HipHoprisy make it obvious that current black pop is 
as capable of self-reflection and irony as anything in avant rock, here 

made as ironic and ontologically dubious as anything in funk or rap. □ 
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(most notably for Ken Russell’s 
1971 movie The Devils) when he 
first picked up a Super 8 camera 
and began playing around. 
Glitterbug captures his obvious 
fascination with the medium and 


shooting anything: the butchers, his 
local cafe and flat in the then 
delapidated and highly 
unfashionable docklands area of 
East London. If nothing else, these 
early experiments are a visual 


Jarman's washed-out black and 
white footage could as easily be 
from the 40s as the 80s. 

From there the film moves on to 
more typical Jarman territory. 
There are clips from his first shorts 
Miss Goby and Andrew Logan 
Meets The Glitterati: high 70s camp 
with strapping lads decked out in 
frocks and mascara. Jarman 
subsequently filmed Logan's 


In this month’s Reel To 
Reel, David Eimer 
reviews video releases 
of Derek Jarman’s 
Glitterbug, Martin 
Scorsese's tlean Streets 
and PJ Harvey's Reeling 


background, Jarman ta 
his old Butler’s Wharf home, 
through a kaleidoscopic, speeded- 
up 70s and onto an 80s multi¬ 



switches to colour as it follows the 
making of Jarman’s first feature 
Sebastione, that things start getting 
truly interesting. 

period 1975-1982 probably 

two best movies, Jubilee and The 
Tempest, during that time), but it 
was also a time when the arts in the 
UK were infused with an enormous 
energy. Punk was revitalising the 
music scene and Jarman was the 
first film-maker to try and express 

(ironically Eno’s soundtrack for 


Glitterbug recalls some of the 
’progressive' sounds the punks 
were reacting against). 

Jubilee remains the archetypal 
punk movie, mixing high fashion 
with a fractured, nightmarish urban 
setting, although we could all have 
done without Adam And The Ants. 
Glitterbug offers a glimpse behind 
the scenes of the movie as Toyah 
Wilcox and Jordan rehearse, but 
the best sequence of all is the 
montage of a frazzled longhair 
hacking off his locks while The Sex 
Pistols perform at a 
Logan party. 


especially in the ICA sequences. 
Throughout there are plenty of 
shots of Jarman's friends larking 

artist's eye for composition (and 
the excellent editing by Andy 
Crabb), that there's hardly a dull 
frame in the film. In fact there’s so 
much going on that one viewing 
isn’t enough to pick up what's 
happening and who’s involved. 
Above all though, Glitterbug 

film-making and his ability to use 
the medium in a consistently 


Mean Streets, the movie which 
launched Martin Scorsese's career. 
Although the plot which tracks 
small-time hustlers Harvey Keitel 
and Robert De Niro as they parade 
through Little Italy, has little to do 
with music per se, the way tracks 
by The Ronettes, The Marvelettes 
and others were dovetailed with 
the visual action felt revolutionary 


n Burroughs and 
Genesis P-Orridge (playing live 
flanked by stacks of TVs) but as the 


at the time, and the soundtrack is 

was the first director to incorporate 
the pop music he grew up with into 
film and it’s worth remembering 
that until he came along, rock and 


onto the beginning and ends of 
movies for marketing purposes 
only. Here they're fully integrated 
with action, to the extent that after 
seeing the film it’s hard to listen to 
some of the tunes without recalling 
the scenes they accompany. . 

Mean Streets was shot and set in 
1973 but the soundtrack revisits 
Scorsese’s own adolescence and 
his love of the all-girl, Phil Spector 
produced groups that dominated 
the early 60s. Thus we get Harvey 
Keitel waking up to The Ronettes' 
"Be My Baby”, and The 
Marvelettes’ 'Please Mr Postman' 
brilliantly punctuates a sprawling 
and very funny pool fight. The 
Shirelles, The Paragons and The 
Chantells all feature, and fans of 

appreciate Keitel strutting around 
■Jumping Jack Flash". 

Reeling is a feature-length video of 

America. As directed by Maria 
Mochnacz and Pinko (sic), it's a 
pretty standard promo with some 
rather boring footage of Harvey 
playing her mournful guitar rock at 
venues like London's The Forum 
and Barrowlands in Glasgow. Most 
of the tunes are off her 1993 
album Rid Of Me and the video only 
gets interesting during the 
backstage clips, where Harvey talks 
frankly about her life and music. 

Glitterbug ( Dangerous To Know) 
and Reeling (Polygram/Guild Home 
Video) are both released on 11 
April. Mean Streets is out now via 
Electric Pictures. 
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Avant Garde Jazz 
Musicians: Performing 
‘Out There’ 

By David G Such 


A Night In Tunisia: 
Imaginings Of Africa 

By Norman C Weinstein 

LIMELIGHT EDITIONS (PBK $ 13.95) 


In this month’s books 
section: jazz going 
out there and into 
Africa, a weird rock 
encyclopedia, a new 
biography of Buddy 
Guy, and Greil Marcus 


David Such's uninformed Avant 


innovations of John Coltrane, 
Ornette Coleman and Cecil Taylor. 
Though many call this music 'free 


and Robert Palmer in 
Rolling Stone 


garde jazz’ and the reader goes 
jazz style than he/she did before 


reading the book. 

I suspect that this book began life 
as an ethnomusicology dissertation 


theory as a crutch. Focusing on the 
cultural contexts of free jazz, he 


spends page after page examining 
and explicating the community's in¬ 
group slang. This close analysis of 
hep jive-talk blinds Such to the 
larger issues of free jazz: why did 
most of the genre's major 
performers — Pharaoh Sanders, 
Archie Shepp, Albert Ayler - 
abandon free playing for more 
'traditional' modes? Why have 
European free music players 


opportunities? Could playing 'out 

generation-long craze for serialism 
in the composition world? Such 
seems to believe that his jamming 
with Dewey Johnson and Dennis 
Charles allows him a degree of 
insight that non-musician critics 


lack. Think again, Dave. 

Norman G Weinstein's A Night In 
Tunisia is an altogether different 
experience. Weinstein states his 
case simply: "I am... involved with 
the issue of how jazz musicians 
who recognise their African 
connection create music to 
acknowledge their profound artistic 
debt to Africa, how they celebrate 
one of their chief wellsprings of 
musical inspiration." Writing in a 
succinct, precise manner, Weinstein 
focuses in on 13 different artists, 
from Duke Ellington to Pierre 
Dorge. 

The chapter on the origins of 
Dizzy Gillespie’s "A Night In Tunisia" 
is typical of the book's power to 
illuminate, Weinstein traces the 
origin of the tune to its first 
recording as "Interlude (A Night In 
Tunisia)’ by a 19-year-old Sarah 
Vaughan in 1944. Originally, 
Gillespie was thinking about World 
War Two, the 1943 Allied/Axis 
showdown in North Africa ("Tunisia 
was on everybody's mind at that 
stage," noted Gillespie). By the time 
Art Blakey recorded the 
composition in the early 60s, the 
tune had taken on extra 
signification: doubly African, 
unashamedly non-Western. 

Weinstein notes: "The point is not 
that "A Night In Tunisia" sounds like 
indigenous Tunisian music; it is that 
Gillespie's minor chord changes 
and syncopated rhythms have 
sparked the imagination of 
instrumentalists and lyricists to put 
new Fife in the old standard." This 
statement can apply to the overall 
subject of African identity in jazz. It 
is less important that George 
Russell's "The African Game" 
incorporates 'authentic' African 
musical elements than how this 
monumental work reflects the 
composer's 'sense' of Africa and 
reflects his Afrocentric imagination. 
This sense of Africa might be the 


'Out There' that David Such 
labours so hard to define. 


The Roots & Rhythm 
Guide To Rock 
By Frank Scott &AI Ennis 

A CAPPELLA BOOKS (PBK $16.951 

There are all sorts of ways of 
looking at music: while histories, 
biographies or the increasingly 
popular (with publishers, at least) 
scholarly tomes all seem to want to 
elevate popular music to 
something with a bit more class, 
few ever manage to capture the 
excitement of listening to a great 
track, or discovering a new artist. 
Strange to say, this unpromising 
looking book gets closer than most 

The format is common enough: a 
whistle stop tour of selected 
recordings from a particular period, 
in this case rock'n'roll, R&B and 
their various offshoots from the 
mid-50s to mid-70s. 

The layout — an alphabetical 
listing of artists, with a thumbnail 
biographical sketch and lists of 
recommended albums — looks dry 
as dust, and makes it impossible to 
search by category. But thafs half 
the fun: get to the end of the 
informative and critical reviews of 
Marvin Gaye's waxings, and you'll 
be introduced to The Gaylords, a 
bunch of Detroit doo-woppers who 
sang rock 'n' roll hits in Italian. As 
the consistently witty commentary 
notes, "You can picture this routine 
going down a storm on the Mafia 
club circuit of the mid-50s." 

There's a refreshing absence of 
the snobbery so often found 
among collectors — this book is 
about music to listen to. All the 
selections are available (many on 
import only), most remastered on 
CD. Also missing is the obsession 
and uncritical adulation that signals 








anorak territory. While the reviews 
err on the generous side (they 
even make Tommy Steele sound 
OK!), there’s generally a decent 
critical balance. And when you 
enter personally uncharted waters, 
the friendly and informative style 
should encourage you to take the 
odd risk. How about If It Ain't A Hit, 
I'll Eat My. .. Baby, a collection of 
X-rated doo-wop and R&B cuts? 
The review promises us a "porn- 
ucopia of prurient pleasures'; 
reason enough, surely, to rush out 
and buy this invaluable book. 

DAVID LUBICH 


Damn Right I’ve Got 

By Buddy Guy with Donald E 
Wilcox 

WOODFORD (PBK SI 0.99) 


interesting to hear Guy's reactions 
to the comments of his numerous 
white imitators. Naturally there is 
much talk of his godlike status, and 
of his wild and abandoned stage 
style. But as the inventor of much 


guitar’ for the last 2 5 years, he is 
refreshingly unembittered. 

Predictably, the painful episodes 
that seem to darken the lives of 
most blues musicians make the 


ig. As for the 
rest, perhaps Wilcox can't be 
blamed that endless plaudits don't 
make compulsive literature. With 

checking and complete picture 
credits the only grumble Is the 
occasional absence of photo 
captions: the author seems to 
assume that Eric Clapton need 
never be named. 


The problem with rock biogs is that 
once you strip away the glitz and 
glamour surrounding your standard 
pop singer, there isn't much left to 
write about. With the blues you 
don‘thavethefashionorgloss,just 
a lot of obfuscating down-on-your- 
luck hoodoo man mythology to get 
around. If you want to avoid this 
Stuff, what do you write? 

For this portrait of guitarist Buddy 
Guy, Donald Wilcox has realised - 
not such a dazzling insight — that 
apart from the music, the blues is 
all about complex, interweaving 
family trees of musics, musicians 
and sub-genres; so he simply lets 
Guy, his peers and (mostly white) 
disciples speak for themselves. 

A churlish reader would say that 
slapping together a collection of 
quotes with linking passages was 
standard music biog laziness in lieu 
of proper writing. But by 
transcribing extensive interviews 
with Eric Clapton (who wrote the 
preface), Bill Wyman, Steve Miller, 
Stevie Ray Vaughan and Carlos 
Santana, as well as Willie Dixon, BB 
King, Junior Wells and Robert Cray, 
Wilcox builds a fair picture of the 
man who, for many, is one of the 
last surviving bridges between rock 
TV roll and the blues. 

The book is arranged in broadly 
chronological chapters, each 
looking at a stage of Guy's life and 
career. 'Going To Chicago", 'Chess 
Games" and 'The British invasion' 
speak for themselves, and ifs 


The Best Of Rolling 
Stone 

Ed by Robert Lowe 

VIRGIN PUBLISHING (PBK £7.991 

Rolling Stone was always interested 
in more than music. Starting the 
magazine in 1967, Jann Wenner 
viewed it as a good countercultural 
baby, taking in politics, social issues, 
the media and 'all the things and 
attitudes that the music embraces." 
Indeed, looking at the line-up of 
articles for this anthology, 
conceived to celebrate the 
magazine's 25th anniversary, the 
most celebrated pieces are non¬ 
musical. There's PJ O'Rourke on 
Marcos and the Philippines, Tom 
Wolfe on astronauts, and Hunter S 
Thompson's "Fear And Loathing In 
Las Vegas'. Still, the music articles 
could form a smaller manual of 
their own: a how to (and how nqt 
to) of music journalism. 

A central difficulty of the job 
appears to be how to celebrate 
and criticise simultaneously, a 
problem which, In theory, could 
trouble journalists dealing in any 
field of arts or entertainment. 
Perhaps it is particularly felt by 
music journalists, or at least those 
writing from a left-field position 
(where Rolling Stone began), 
because discovery is often part of 
their brief. What's more, the 
impression that writer and musician 


are allies (underground buddies) — 


an impression still given weekly in 
the music papers — surfaces 
strongly in some of the anthology’s 
earlier pieces. In a feature on The 
Rolling Stones from 1971, the 
author, a certain Robert Greenfield, 
was so disarmed that he reported 
Keith Richard's spat with the law 
after carrying a dog onto a plane as 
if it were a major act of subversion. 

There are pieces that got the 
balance right, that managed to 
celebrate while fixing the subject 
with a rigorous eye. Perhaps it 
helps if the subject Is dead. Greil 
Marcus worked Herman Melville 
and Walt Whitman into his obituary 
of Elvis, written while on holiday in 
Hawaii (1977). The references 
seem apt; not the product of rock 
journalism attempting to use the 
literary canon to validate itself. 



Dave Marsh interviewed Patti 
Smith in 1976, with Horses 
released and Smith laying on the 
self-mythology. As he admits, 

Marsh partly bought her lines (the 
writers all introduce their pieces 
from 1993's vantage point) but he 
also nicely caught Smith in the 
making. If Smith’s pronouncements 
now resemble a model for those 

credentials, Eric Ehrmann's 
amusing 1969 report from The 
MC5’s Ann Arbor communal house 
could be used as a resource for 

utopian politics and scam. 

There is a thoughtful piece from 
(another) Robert Palmer, writer- 
musician, who followed the 
Moroccan path of William 
Burroughs and Brian Jones to the 
Master Musicians Of Jajouka 
(1972); andacompetent David 
Fricke Interview with Vernon Reid 
(1987). Notable for their scoop 
value are Gerri Hirshey's 1983 
conversations with Michael Jackson 
in which Jackson already admits to 
keeping most of his thoughts 
hidden because people think them 
wierd, and Tina Turner telling Kurt 
Loder in 1984 about Ike's abuse. 
There is also an extract of a 
10,000 word feature on David 
Cassidy from 1972.10,000 words 
on David Cassidy? Perhaps Rolling 
Stone set another pattern In music 
journalism — lots of words on not 
very much at all. 

ROBERT YATES 

















The main point of this set is the 
quartet sessions, and it's a tonic to 
be reminded of little masterpieces 
such as 'Poise - , 'Ramblin'' and 
"Una Muy Bonita". Having got his 
1958/9 Contemporary sessions 
out of the way, Coleman was 
primed to open out all his ideas. 

The consistency between the 

amazing. Perhaps Charlie Haden 
and Ed Blackwell edge forward into 
the four-way front line during these 
two years of work, but nothing from 
the early sessions feels unfocused 
or merely experimental. Which 
leads to the session for Free Jazz 
(1960), still a remarkable 
document, and the greatly 
undervalued date with Scott La 
Faro on bass. There's a stunning 
ten minute outtake called "Proof 
Readers" from that one, as well as 
some fine material from the earlier 
sessions receiving a first hearing: 
■Rise And Shine', "Mr And Mrs 
People', the march-like "The Tribes 
Of New York’. The worst thing 
about it all Is the producer's note 
that a warehouse fire in the 70s 
destroyed hours of other 
unreleased Coleman. Still, since he 
keeps everything, Ornette probably 
has copy tapes at home. 



Mundi, Cadillac, Impetus, These... 


Free: through Polygram 


marking a reunion with The 
Attractions — is in its rediscovery of 
the uncomplicated (but relishably 
complex) pleasure of the roar— 
which is this album's dominant 
voice. It was apparent from the 
start that Costello was at his best as 
a songwriter when he left the 
stitching sparse enough to give 
room for vocal manoeuvre, rather 
than weaving the greatest number 
of shiny verbal beads into his fabric. 
Against his latter-day songs, which 
only allowed the daintiest ballet 
steps, Brutal Youth provides a 
speedway chicane course. These 

Brutal Youth even reads like a 
classic EC album. With titles as 
sneerily concise as 'Kinder 
Murder’,'This Is Hell', "Clown 
Strike", 'All The Rage", it could be a 
follow-up to Armed Forces or Get 
Happy. In fact ifs not only vintage, 
it’s also the quintessential 
Attractions album, pastiching past 
form in the sharpest possible way. 


projection here — not only as a 
leather-lunged belter, but as a 
consummate soul man. 'Clown 
Strike'is so delicately crafted a 
song that it threatens to fall at any 
moment into a succession of 
whispered lines. The delicate, 
coaxing of the vocal inflexions, over 
the merest skeleton of a Stax 
groove, takes it somewhere else 

than those obvious state-of-the- 
nation songs where the sense was 
99 per cent discursive; on this 
collection, the vocals encourage 
you to winkle the meaning out of 
the words, rather than letting 
intimations of seriousness carry it 
all for you. If we’re talking in terms 
of old hands returning from the 
cold and surpassing all 
expectations, this is Costello and 
crew's Short Cuts — it's as young 
and brutal as that. 


Producer Mitchell Froom not only 
does an effective remould of the 
ultra-compacted garage sound 
provided on Blood And Chocolate 
by Nick Lowe (who is here on bass, 
somewhere), but he also opens it 

ironic version of itself. The sound's 



Ecstasy Of St Theresa 
Free-d (Original Soundtrack) 


FREE/GO! DISCS CDFRE 4 CD/MC/LP 



here a shuddering bass, there 
drums clattering in a sardonic 
aside, everywhere Steve Nieve’s 
keyboards very knowingly giving 
the impression of running through 
their effects repertoire. 

Some numbers still take the 


elaboration has a narrative strength 
that's long been missing. 'Sulky 
Girl", for example, is constructed in 
layers of disorientating but logical 


effortless false starts. And the 
textures themselves have rarely 
been so well knitted into the 


argumentation — take the Ubu- 
esque buffoonery in 'My Science 
Fiction Twin", with Nieve's goo-goo- 
eyed sci-fi FX, or the abrasive irony 
of the "I Feel Fine’ quote on the 
decidedly queasy '20 Per Cent 
Amnesia". 


But the bottom line is in the 
vocals. Where Costello has often 
sounded like someone doing a 
superb pastiche of an emotive 
singer, he’s reached a new level of 


Main 
notion Pool 

BEGGARS BANQUET BBQ 148 CD/LP 

Prague: one of Europe's stranger 
cities —time capsule and 
progressive capital, where poverty 
and confusion is always visible 
despite recent, massive real estate 

architecture seems designed to 
convert incoming light into 
blackness. All this has bearing on 
the music of Prague's finest, 
Ecstasy Of St Theresa. 

Once 'free-d' in 1989, the Czech 
Republic's already thriving 
underground suddenly had access 
to every pop artefact created since 
1968 - all at once. Which meant 
hearing music recontextualised, 
unchained from its linear 
development in history: Lee Perry 
next to My Bloody Valentine next 
to Acid House next to Krautrock 
next to ABC... Free-d is bang in 
line with a growing abcess within 
the healthy, nubile body of 






Electronics groups like Disco 
Inferno, p-ziq, Insides and Butterfly 
Child grapple with Ambient 
technology but in doing so, wrench 
it away from the demands of club 
culture’s benign yes-peopledom. 

enormous, yawning divides, given 
structure and pulse by vapid 
Techno bass lines and fragmented 
bleatings by teenage vocalist Irena 
(since departed). The least 
successful tracks are the two mixes 
of "Trance (Between The Stars)’, 

chorus and cattle-lowing samples. 
Best is "Her Eyes Have It’, a 
pristine, morphing fusion of live 
instruments (cello, congas and slide 
guitar, courtesy of London trio 
Revolution 9) with dubby, "Higher 
Than The Sun' fireworks. 

Main mainman Robert 
Hampson’s strength, even when 
leading the excellent Loop in the 
late 80s, was always the 
consistency of his imagery — in 
song titles, in the merciless 
trepanning of your skull by circling, 
jittenng rhythms; the way they 
rigorously separated out the most 
slavering, charnel-house passages 
from the Stooges/Hendrix archive 
and abstracted them into razor riffs 

even further down, leaving the 
noise of rock charred and ready for 
dispersal. 

Much of notion Pool sounds like 
a physics experiment with its boffin 
terminology: "Core", "Spectra 
Decay”, "Rotary Eclipse”, "Heat 
Realm", "Liquid Reflective"; an 

bombarding one texture with 
particles of another. But at every 
turn of these investigations into the 

drone-based noise, Main handle 
their materials with extreme 
delicacy: every harmonic, whine 

picture as obsessively as a Francis 

aesthetes of menace. While 
Ecstasy are starbound with no 
particular place to go, Main are 
forever scraping at the crust of 
planets ("Crater Scar"). The sounds 
on Motion Pool are being subjected 



Barkhanns: through Sterns 


Ace: through Pinnacle 


soundcheck 


Autechre 



Li-ziq 

Tango N' Vectif 

REPHLEX013 CD/2LP 

The title of Juan Atkins's Model 
500 single "Night Drive Thru 
Babylon" perfectly captured the 

would come to prevail in much of 
the best 90s electronic music (the 
type of music which today you can 
opt to call Armchair Techno, 
Intelligent Techno, Listening 
Techno, Ambient Techno or New 
Electronic^ depending on what you 
read or where you shop or how 
seriously you take this kind of stuff). 
Autechre's Incunabula release 
(volume seven in Warp’s Artificial 
Intelligence series), for instance, is a 
typical but enthralling example of 
an approach to making music that 
has developed in a few brief years 
out of the Detroit innovations of 
Atkins, Rick Davies and Derrick 
May. With their tinny melodies and 
cheap drum sounds the 11 tracks 
inevitably carry echoes of The 
Human League, Gary Numan and 
all those early 80s European 
electro pop records that helped 
energise Detroit Techno in the first 
place. But rather than conjuring 
images of decadence, badly judged 
hairstyles and dodgy dress sense, 
the tracks progress like miniature 
episodes in a noirish urban/psychic 
travelogue — making utilitarian use 
of the music's man/machine 
interface to illuminate the 
analogous wetware/software 
relationship of human beings to 
their fn de siecle urban geography. 
This is the state (a kind of 
dispassionate hyper-sensitivity) to 
which much of the best current 
European Techno ascends, 
’articulating’ the bewildered sense 
of isolation and disempowerment 
that is the only possible reponse to 
the gigantism of the contemporary 
city. It’s music of high 
sophistication, full of malignant 
surfaces, dark comers and warm, 
enveloping spaces. 

Out at the opposite end of the 
UK Techno spectrum, p-ziq 


(Michael Paradinas and Francis 
Naughton, with a "little help from 
expert electronics technician The 
Phantom pon") specialise in 
creating multiple moods and 
dimensions within a single piece of 
music. This is probably a 
consequence of the way the tracks 
on their Tango N' Vecdf album 
("recorded in its entirety on Planet 
p", and released on The Aphex 
Twin's Rephlex label) hoover up 
most of electronic music's recent 
history: early Depeche Mode and 
Thomas Dolby, Phuture's ‘Acid 
Trax", accelerated 'Ardkore 
breakbeats, the notion of Ambient 
as a withdrawal mechanism, and 
the jazz-based sensibilities and 
improvisations that Peter Daou and 
the Burrell brothers brought to 80s 
House on their productions for 
New York's NuGroove label. The 

of vivid brutality. You might call 
Tango N' l/eof Industrial with a 
sense of proportion’, in that it 
tempers braindrilling machine 
rhythms with birdcalls and warm 
woodwind sounds. The record is 
typical of one current drift in music, 
where a single release can address 
multiple constituencies (in p-ziq’s 
case, E-d up nuttercore ravers, 
casualties from the first wave of 
progressive electronic music, 
Twyford Down crusties, Brian Eno 

of people who get their knowledge 
of the world from reading Mondo 

boards). It's a remarkable record, 
innovative even, though I'm not 
sure how you’re supposed to 
respond to it. When you're 
confronted with a track like "Burnt 
Sienna", which pieces together a 
harpsichord melody, droning 

electronically generated noise, and 

the-cuff type exercise, all 
prearranged notions of how to 
consume and enjoy music seem 



doesn’t begin to do her justice. Her 
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voice is every bit as strange and 
unsettling as Bjork or Kristin Hersh 
or Liz Fraser, but in a key of sexual 
jubilation rather than urban 
neurosis. Who knows what the 
lyrics are about here? But the 
translations on her last UK CD, 
Kabu (Triple Earth), suggested a 
delirious leakage between the 
spiritual and unalloyed eroticism, 
yearning, sleeplessness and lovers 
like sycamores. 

There, and on the previous Triple 
Earth release, Aweke was 


of London jazzers (Roland Pe 
Ray Carless, et al), who enhar 
ige dynamics with a 


Yet another label has a crack at tin 
once-mighty Chess catalogue, 
joining Green Line, Charly, MCA 



funk Keyboard player Teodros 
Makonnen is in charge here, and 
the results, by and large, are 
horrible. Much of it is the same 
lingua franca Afro-tech that you'd 
find backing Salif Keita or 
Angelique Kidjo (or a million other 
Paris-based African musicians), but 
with a fraction of the style. Quite 
simply, there’s no architecture, ifs 
all just ladled on, brash cabaret-by¬ 
numbers stuff—the particularly 
schlocky arrangement of "Yene 
Konjo' might be suited for a Petula 
Clarke comeback. 

The one exception is "Esti 
Lnurbet', where the cheapness of 
the musical polish works to the 
song's advantage. Evoking the low- 
budget feel of the best Techno-rai 
productions, its creepy minor 
chording and gnarled spy-movie 
synths for once give Aweke a 
framework to weave those strange, 
sinuous lines around. Elsewhere, 
the record’s real appeal is in the 
way Aweke works at a complete 
tangent to the backing — 
practically disregarding its rhythms 
with the same troubling 
insouciance that Van Morrison can 
display. You almost want to mix the 
music right out and enjoy in 
isolation all Aweke’s extraordinary 

staccato phrases. On the Triple 
Earth sets, that's the last thing you 


'these oft-repackaged 
artists by gathering their more 
blues-slanted efforts. 

In both cases, the blues is a 
question of degree. Berry made his 
name playing rock'n'roll, Diddley 
playing something so outrageously 
hybrid that he himself called it 'Bo 
Diddley Music' for want of a better 
epithet But be 


performs Tampa Red's "Don't You 
Lie To Me' or Jay McShann's 
“Confessin' The Blues', It's with the 
same combo and the same 


reputation as a world power; both 
her national economy and her 
stock market were booming; her 
cities purveyed jobs, speakeasies, 

Easy dosh was to be had, and a 


upon such opportunity. The 20s 
were the decade of Capone’s mafia 
rule: the original drive-by shootings, 
payoffs, deals done in smokey 
backrooms. The s 
and amour of the mafiosos 
characterized nascent American 
urban culture: a violent but oddly 
romantic society. Detroit's Blue 
Dog resurrect the tone of those 


Wee Hours" or "Things I Used To 
Do" are nearer the genuine article, 
even if his attempt at Big Maceo's 
■Worried Life' is perfunctory and 
marred by clodhopping drumming. 
All in all, this, by Berry’s high 



and pulsating beat pervaded the 
bulk of his Chess output, spiced 
with his grumbling, slithering 
electric guitar style. He was notably 
less popular than Berry in terms of 
chart hits (Berry had 27 in the 
USA, Diddley only five), but 
numbers like "Road Runner", "You 
Can't Judge A Book By Its Cover 
and "I'm A Man’, all of which are 
here, greatly influenced a 
generation of 60s white groups. 

Some of Bo's more off-the-wall 

the instrumental "The Clock Strikes 
Twelve' on which he plays mind- 
altering violin. But it's the hard 
African-tinged, voodoo-ridden and 
proudly ungrammatical ‘Who Do 
You Love?' which sets the tone for 
a fine album which, as noted above, 
isn't everyone’s idea of the blues 


The "Blue Dog" theme ca 
like two cars jockeying for position: 
it accelerates in spurts, taut and 
tense until its inevitable collision of 
piano, horns and drums. The three 
dances comprising the Latin 
midsection utilize plump bass, 
piquant castant. 

cadences. The resultant triad is a 
mating call for ellos que bailan con 
una rosa entre los dientes. 

Blue Dog's debut wields the 
forcefulness of a machine gun in a 
violin case. Al would have been 


JULIE TADASKA 


basically a pow-wow of grizzled 
sessionmen — Simon Phillips, Pete 
Brown, Clem Clempson, Gary 
Moore among many others — 
assembled to celebrate boss 


scenarios have a well-documented 
tendency to become nightmares, 
this lot manage to come up with 
quite a decent album. 

Thankfully ifs a showcase for 
Bruce's compositional gifts rather 
than a speedfest of the muso 
doodling that has frequently 
overshadowed his songwriting 
talents. For long stretches Bruce 
retires behind a piano and 
microphone, allowing the meaty, 
muscular contours of his melodies 
to shine. Few white composers 
have brought a more heartfelt and 

a more emotionally chilling voice. 
"Theme From An Imaginary 
Western' and "Golden Days" brood 
magnificently, inspiring even the 
notoriously florid Clempson to 


formula jazz rock as he mires "Bird 
Alone' in sub-GRP cliches; ditto the 
blokeish, blaring, massed brass 
workouts of old rabble rousers like 
“Sunshine Of Your Love" Even so, 
Cities is light years ahead of most 


btodlKsMoakitriguing, though, 
is the way Bruce re: 


all-Smith and the faded but 
still compelling Ginger Baker, or the 
swift, no-bullshit post-bop 

es of "Over The Cliff and 


This lavish In Concert double CD 
could just as well have been titled 
Jurassic Park II — ifs wall-to-wall 
dinosaur all the way. Cities is 


Tim Buckley 
Live At The Troubadour 1 









alongside such mild-mannered 
introverts as Leonard Cohen, Joni 
Mitchell, etal, and a find such as 
this — amazingly, only the second 
live Buckley recording to emerge 


Creamed from 

at LA's Troubadour Club, 
he Happy 

Sad and Blue Afternoon ," 
but Tim's unshackled vocal 
aerobatics already look much 
further ahead: to the animal 


commemorated on Dream Letter 
(taped only 13 months before this), 
this Is the intoxicated, drunk-with- 
love Buckley of that middle, full- 
spectrum period, the world still 
seen through a rapidly-drained 
wine glass instead of a gas mask 
(see Greetings From LA's sleeve). 
Clearest of all, you can hear how 
spellbound Tim was by Miles Davis: 
"Strange Feelin"’is "All Blues" on 


than straight homage, yc 
Buckley Impressing coffee-house 
folk rock with the coked accuracy 
propounded by Miles's late 60s 


unheard ("Venice Mating Call", 
prophetically announced as "Give 
Smack A Chance", and "I Don't 
Need It To Rain"), the rest drawn 
from Happy Sad, Blue Afternoon 
and Lorca, in either germinal or 
transfigured versions. On "Gypsy 
Woman" you get to hear Tim at his 
most frenzied and obsessed: as he 
winds up the number after 14 
minutes, hoodooed by his own 
music, he shrieks "Gj 
cast a spell on Timmy", and in that 


as both satyr and shaman, begging 
for mutual surrender while 
brandishing immense psychic and 


notes against him for failing to 
rescue the last two great LPs from 
being judged "Buckley's nadir", a 
flea that, inexplicably, seems to bite 
so many observers. But, together 
with its excellent, previously 


essential document for the Buckley 
freak — the novice should pick up 
an Penman, 
in these pages. 


be lost from the listening 
experience by letting the attention 
wander during the performance or 
by picking up or leaving the music 
at any point 

It is Blum again who has four 
bites at Spiral. Stockhausen's dice is 
the short-wave radio but, although 
the events which comprise Spiral 
are precipitated by the chance 
happenings of short-wave 
reception, Stockhausen is pretty 
specific about how the performer 


Mathias Spahlinger 


Given that chance and performer 
choice are so fundamental to 
Cage's methodology and 
philosophy, it is ironic that so much 
of his music comes out sounding 
as rigorously organised as that of 
the seriate. As Art Lange 
observes in his liner notes to 
Winter Music, while Stockhausen 
and Boulez condemned Cage's 
willingness to permit chance to 
direct his compositions, they both 
struggled to allow performers 
discretion without relinquishing 


organising passion ar 
context out of the pi 
usually retained a toehold, usually 
without the composer noticing, but 
generally the listener is left to pick 
at the dry bones of the notes. After 
all, Cage did say "no purposes, only 
sounds’, which is fine, if the sounds 
are good enough. 

Parts of Winter Music, intended 


and far too little transcendence. 
Hymnen and Kurzwellen showed 
that the short-wave receiver could 
be a stimulating partner to jam 
with. The spellbinding results 
achieved in those outstanding 
works are never rivalled here. 

Extension for piano (Hildegard 
Kleeb) and violin (Dimitris 
Polisoldis) is the first part of a 
trilogy on order. The score is, 


headed exposition, excitation, 


exhumations. .. you get the picture. 

meticulously scored, but in 
exemption Spahlinger — 
relinquishing composer control — 
permits "whatever you want". The 


score paper which Cage would plot 
as notes. In the second of the two 
versions of Winter Music included 
here the option of interposing 
elements of Atlas is taken up by 
flautist Eberhard Blum. Cage would 
probably have regarded it as a 


disorder. This music comprises 
fragmented events, recalling the 
arguable structural concept which 
Stockhausen called "moment 
form", but the overall effect is 
whole and cohesive. Extension is 
extremely rewarding listening. It is, 
indeed, most excellent 


SUB ROSA AURAL DOCUMENTS SR62 CD 
The combination of music with 


spoken poetry has proved to be an 
elusive sprite. My immediate 

to mesh, mush, gild or geld the two, 
is to picture myself trapped in the 
corner of a party or club by a 
ranting poet while all the good 
stuff, the music, is going to waste. 
Having said that, this CD opens 


world at the point where it 
intersected with The Velvet 
Underground, free jazz, 
psychedelia, the nascent hippie 
movement, minimal music, the 
North African trance disciples 
(Bowles, Burroughs, Gysin, 
Horowitz, Leary, Brian Jones, Bill 
Laswell, etc) and what P Adams 
Sitney called "visionary film" (Maya 
Deren, Harry Smith, Ron Rice, etc). 

Ira Cohen is a poet, photographer 
and filmmaker who worked with 
Spirit on The Twelve Dreams Of 
Doctor Sardonicus, made a film 
called Invasion Of The Thunderbolt 
Pagoda and did covers for Olympia 
Press books. Angus MacLise, the 


Young's unreleased "Sunday 
Morning Blues", recorded a 
soundtrack for Cohen's film with 
Hetty MacLise; some of their music 
is included on this disc, mixed with 
Cohen's reading of "Kathmandu 
Dream Piece" and sampled Tibetan 

The other snippets of music, cut 
and mixed by DJ Cheb I Sabbah, 

7 tempting if this sort of 
;: Ornette Coleman 
1 Robert Palmer with Jajouka 
„ Don Cherry and Ed 
Blackwell, aural snapshots of 
Marrakesh and a droning track by 
Lights In A Fat City. 

As the title of this series from 
Belgium - Aural Documents — 

' ’ s Cohen's album should 


complex jigsaw. Cohen's ret 
voice is rich and deep with a nusxy 
edge, and although I can’t summon 
a comment about the poems, they 
fit well with the music. For Velvets 
obsessives, one of the Angus 
MacLise tracks Is left untouched 
id for anybody hoping to tra 






Gysin recording of Farato The Fire 
Eater drinking a kettle of boiling 
water will surely help. 


Tony Conrad With 
Faust 

Outside The Dream Syndicate 

TABLE OF THE ELEMENTS LITHIUM 3 CD 

Poor old Tony — always the best 
man, never the bridegroom. 
Recordings of his 'dream music * 1 
forays of the early 1960s 
alongside LaMonte Young, John 
Cale, Marian Zazeela and Angus 
MacLise ftwo mentions in the space 
of two reviews — Ed.} are all firmly 
locked up in the vaults; and there's 
nothing either of The Primitives, the 
proto-Velvet Underground group 
featuring Conrad, Cale, Lou Reed 
and Walter De Maria. Even Outside 
The Dream Syndicate, exalted by 
some critics and rubbished by 

1973, met such indifference from 
record buyers of the day that 



from Virgin’s catalogue. 

first time on CD, with an additional 
20 minutes of material added — 
Outside The Dream Syndicate 
would be gracing a 'Great Lost 
Recordings' slot. Its re-emergence 
is strangely timely, coming on top 
of the overblown showbiz affair that 
was The Velvet Underground 
reunion, as its three tracks echo 
The Velvets' "Venus In Furs’, only 
without the sweetener of songform. 
Moreover, it's the starkest 
illustration yet of the yawning gap 



austere, a quality that certainly 
wasn't lost on producer Uwe 
Nettlebeck, who was never one to 


concede to any notions of tasteful 
perfection. Bassist Jean Herve- 
Peron and drummer Werner 
Diermaier lay down plodding 
rhythms while Conrad scrapes the 
catgut and Rudolf Sosna adds a 
delicate electronic sheen. Yet there 
are more furs here than "Venus" 
would ever lay claim to. It alludes 
not just to the droning qualities of 
Indian music, but also of Pibroch 
and the blues Conrad's music, with 
all its trippy, tricky qualities, had 
serious World Music allusions; it 
wasn't nearly so selective and 
deferential to the East, unlike many 
of the 60s minimalists. 

Outside The Dream Syndkate 
offers no succour to fence-sitters 
— the protruding shards of glass 


Blues For Thought 

POINTBLANK VPBCD 16 CD 

Ali Farka Toure With 
Ry Cooder 
Talking Timbuktu 

WORLD CIRCUIT WCD 040 CD 

Two new albums featuring the 
ubiquitous and very busy Ry 
Cooder. Blues For Thought will be 
the most user-friendly for the 
Cooder lover. Aside from singer 
Evans, a long term member of 
Cooder's group, Ry produces and 


overshadowing mm. 

Ali Farka Toure's new album 
features both Cooder and Keltner, 
plus Clarence 'Gatemouth' Brown 
on both violin and guitar, and is 

they gel perfectly in Toure's mix of 
rolling rhythms, chiming guitar and 
snatches of vocal. The set was 
banged out in three days during a 
break in Toure's 1993 American 
tour. The trio bring elements of 
Hawaiian guitar, slide guitar, Latin 
tinges, Brown's extraordinary 
talking violin style plus 
straightforward country blues to 
Toure’s high, plangent sound. But 
what could be a recipe for an 
unholy mess is a triumph; bound 
together by the Malian guitarist's 
rhythmic strength. This is an album 
that just grows and grows: there's 
so much going on in here; joyful 
music, repetitive, meditative and 
utterly captivating. You sense that 
Cooder et al not only add to, but 
draw heavily from the experience. 


Morton Feldman 
For Bunita Marcus 

LONDON HALL D0CU4CD 

I once saw Adrian Boult conduct 
Beethoven's Sixth Symphony with 
such dexterity and subtlety that 
several bars in, it became 
impossible to identify a point before 
which the music had not been 
hanging in front of my ears. Morton 
Feldman's work is like that. It exists 
in a pervasive present. It is (to 
borrow a cliche) a music of being, 


popular mainstream. Think on it 
were it not for their association with 
Warhol and all those risque 
allusions to drugs and S&M - so 
much juicier than the toothsome 
theories surrounding just intonation 

risen from avant garde curiosity to 
the dirty darlings of the popular 
mainstream? (Discount the fact 

the rest of them turned all 
submissive and became just 
another rock group). 

Conrad's outing with Faust takes 
the droning monotony and just 
intonation that "Venus' played with 
back to the lab. Ifs almost painfully 


CMP: through Now Note 
Edsel: through Pinnacle 



on Hall: through Impetus 


there's a fair sprinkling of blues 
covers — Willie Dixon's "Too Many 
Cooks", Bo Diddley's "Hey Mama 
Keep Your Big Mouth Shut" — plus 
Evans originals like the light¬ 
hearted jazz scat"Shakespeare 
Didn't Quote That". The big surprise 
is Evans's voice, which on "Natcha 

blues howl, but often suggests the 

Taylor. He demonstrates his 
considerable range by blasting Sam 
And Dave style through "Too Many 
Cooks’. Let's hope the Cooder 
connection helps thrust him into 
the solo limelight, without 


Feldman was, apparently, 
rumbustious, jovial company. Like 
Samuel Beckett, whom he 
admired, and for whom he wrote 
an ensemble piece (reviewed in 
The Wire 110), his social 
demeanour contrasted strongly 

While his is undoubtedly a virtuoso 
music, it has nothing to do with the 
bravura associations of the pianistic 
tradition. The virtuosity is channeled 
towards the intensity of quiet notes 
meditate on themselves, and the 
interpreter of the piano pieces, of 
which For Bunita Marcus is an 
example, needs to find a way to 












overcome the mechanics of the 
instrument, defeating its percussive 
proclivities. 

Ifs with this in mind that pianist 
John Tilbury, the performer on this 
recording, refers to the ancient 
Chinese vibrato technique, ting-yin, 
where ideally the finger is kept 
stationary on the string, with only 
the pulsation of the blood achieving 
variations of timbre and dynamics. 
ForBunita, typically, comprises 
simple motifs: they scarcely 
develop, yet repetition is too crude 
a term. The fragmentary scales 
shimmer like lines of light on 
rippling water, and essentially the 
same maten'al is presented in an 
inexhaustible succession of fine 


Flying Saucer Attack 
Flying Saucer Attack 


eloquent testimony to the final 
decay of the indie dream, and, 

realisation. 


Chico Freeman’s 

Brainstorm 

Threshold 

IN & OUT IOR 7022 CD 

Bill Bruford’s 

Earthworks 

Live 


Two men, two bands, one mission: 
to keep alive the hoary old giant 
Fusion. Can they succeed? 

Since the late 80s Chico Freeman 
has been one of the host of US 
artists aiming to reinvigorate the 
genre by marrying its technologies 
and techniques to black sources 
(Africa, HipHop, gospel, soul) that 


player. But Earthworks' problem 
was never the familiar fusion vice of 
high volume and velocity. Their 
pretensions are compositional. The 
insistent allusions to free and ethnic 
musics which infest their repertoire 
(not least in "All Heaven Broke 
Loose”) are effortlessly clever but 
ultimately superfluous, testifying to 
the band's writing and arranging 

So do these albums do fusion any 

Bruford tries too hard. Fusion fans 
should try elsewhere. 

PAUL STUMP 


Jan Garbarek/Anouar 

Brahem/Shaukat 

Hussain 

Madar 


Trevor Watts Moire 
Music Drum Orchestra 


Trevor Watts may not have such a 
sculptured sound but he, like 
Garbarek, is a conceptualist, 
rethinking the role of the smaller 
jazz ensemble. His percussion- 
heavy drum orchestra includes five 
drummer/vocalists on a variety of 

conga, plus Kit McKenzie on bass 
guitar and Watts on alto and 
soprano saxophones. 

Watts brings the hustle and bustle 
of a Ghanaian market place to a 
jazz ensemble, mixing swirling 
polyrhythms, vocal chants and long 
saxophone ostinatos. "Opening 
Gambit” encapsulates the group’s 
ethos Watts's spiralling soprano 
weaving through an ever thicker 
wall of percussion and chanting. 

The compositions are best 
measured on the Richter Scale; 

intense than 'Opening Gambit". 

The naked emotion of the Drum 


The flimsy insert to this vinyl-only 
release offers the most baffling 
clue to its provenance: 'made in 
such-and-such a studio in Bristol 
(since destroyed).” With all traces 
of its origin erased, there's nothing 
left to tie this furiously obscurantist 
record to much else thats going on 
within anything that passes for 
alternative (or radical) music right 
now. Some passages sound as if 
The Aphex Twin had stooped to 
imitating The House Of Love; 
others decompose the organic 
connection between distortion and 
pop song that's so central to indie 
rock, leaving only an antagonistic 


earlier fusioneers ignored. But while 
his contemporaries (the M-Base 
crew, for example) have continued 
to explore the possibilities of new 
fusions, Chico seems to have fallen 
victim to the bombast and excess 
that did for the white boy jazz rock 

Threshold is a mercilessly 
executed bring 'n' buy of styles, a 
throwaway gazetteer to Freeman's 
musical world. There's the 
obligatory township choir, angular 
hard bop and some sample-heavy 
snacking on dance music — with a 
couple of tired Rodney Harris raps 
thrown in. But the spotless digitech 
production renders all this 



Of all the ECM stable of artists Jan 
Garbarek has subscribed most 
closely to label chief Manfred 
Eicher's vision of creating a hybrid 
European music that employs jazz 
devices, cultural patching and folk 
forms that are spread over a 
predominantly minimalistic 
soundscape 

tladar, while remaining true to 
Eicher's precepts, is also one of 
Garbarek's most interesting albums 
to date. Brahem on oud, with a 
guitar/sitar sound, and Hussain's 
tabla drums provide Garbarek with 


ambience and eerie kindergarten 
pop. When even My Bloody 
Valentine or Sonic Youth refused 
to push their guitar 
experimentation out beyond that 
link, it's disorientating to hear total 
unknowns plunge into an aesthetic 
of juxtaposition, relative autonomy 
and layering of sounds, yet all the 
while retaining song form. 
Occasionally manipulating sax as 
well as flute, distorted and heated 
up, as if under a classroom bunsen 

of an additional guitar, Flying 
Saucer Attack's piece de resistance 
has to be their smothering of 
Suede’s 'The Drowners”. Rendered 
as if by a totally anonymous 
Throbbing Gristle, it becomes 


and the cod-Elektrik Band 
ransacking of "Oleo” is positively 
vile. 

Bill Bruford's Earthworks have 
also been ploughing their own 
fusion furrow and this live set 
provides a map to their progress so 
far. But impressive as much of it is, 
the air of contrivance is never far 
away from the surface of the music 

When embedded in a groove 
Earthworks play joyously, 
irresistably, whether it's the cheery 
anarchy of 'Emotional Shirr or the 
radiant, rapt "Pilgrim's Way”, lain 
Ballamy's soprano saxophone has 
never sounded more mercurial; 
Django Bates has shaken off his 
schoolboy showoff image and here 
becomes a thoughtful, penetrating 


forcing a degree of animation from 
his playing and preventing him 
from lapsing into his navel-gazing- 
across-the-fjords mode that has, 
on occasion, sounded just a little bit 
New Age cute.'Sull Lull’and 
•Joron”, both based on traditional 
Norwegian melodies, have bite and 
depth; the oud phrasing with the 
saxophone brings a raw cutting 
edge to Garbarek's world of 
ordered calm and intensity. 

Ifs Garbarek’s tone that is, as 
ever, his main expressive force, 
rather than rhythmic or melodic 
motion. Credit must be given to 
Eicher in capturing his sound so 
accurately; seldom do producer 


perspiring uphill percussive flurries 
and downhill saxophone cascades, 
has what so many current 

STUART NICHOLSON 


Charles Gayle 
(lore Live At The Knitting 
Factory 

KNITTING FACTORY WORKS KFWC0 137 

This is the poet of the New York 
streets given unrestricted freedom. 
The two discs are a sequel to 

Knitting Factory, and post-date last 
year’s magnificent FMP session 
Touchin' On Trane by a few months. 
Altogether, it runs for almost 140 
minutes, and if that seems like a lot 
of music, ifs a mere fragment of a 
typical day's work by someone who 
seldom takes the saxophone out of 
his mouth. 

The comparisons with Albert 
Ayler and John Coltrane which 
Gayle provokes are just as much 
down to his Old Testament fervour 
as to his scrawling, endless 
improvisations. Just as Albert 
seemed to be trying to write on 
stone with his sound, so does 
Charles seem to enter a holy, holy 
state every time he starts a piece of 
music. That all this is taking place in 
the profane atmosphere of 
Manhattan Island is a typical free 







Jazz irony. Either way, it means you 
can enjoy Gayle either as a 
counterculture commando or as a 
guy bedding down in the spiritual 
tradition of Trane and after. In the 
frantic scribble of, say, 'Most High' 
-to pick one of the nine pieces 
almost at random — Gayle's 
speaking in tongues is an extended 
meditation on the false register of 
the tenor: as cathartic as it can 

moving through a high, blissful 
state rather than tension and 


Listening at length is also the only 
way to grasp what Gayle is doing. It 

bursts Two hours plus on two CDs 
may seem like a lot but really this 
should probably be a ten disc set, 
with compulsory attendance to one 
hour after another, if the grain of 
his raw musical self is something 
that you want to touch. The less 
committed might prefer the more 

certainly Rashied Ali is a better 
choice as drummer than either of 
the two men here, Michael 
Wimberley and Marc Edwards, as 
committed as their playing is. Vattel 
Cherry plays bass and William 
Parker appears as second 
bassman, cellist and violinist; there 
is also Gayle's subsidiary work on 
bass clarinet and even violin, a 
sound that recalls Ornette's earliest 
scrapings. Gruelling, intimidating, 
exhaustingly ecstatic — but nobody 
said this music was easy going, did 
they? 


ideas. She's concerned about social 
injustice, personal growth, the plight 
of those at the bottom of society. 
But the music shines like a beacon: 
unadorned titles like "Enough' and 
'Control' are mirrored by the terse 
ellipsis of her lyrics and shaped by a 
voice which has echoes of Esther 
Phillips and Nina Simone (for 
whom she once worked) but which 

The firm but flexible group of 
French musicians create a 
constantly shifting background for 
the singer’s austere visions. On the 
autobiographical ‘Travel’ they lay 
down an appropriately brisk finger¬ 
snapping rhythm over which she 
free-forms the song like a female 
John Lee Hooker; 'Feet On The 
Ground' recalls Cat Stevens circa 
'Teaser And The Firecat", while 
■You Hurt Me' has the lush melodic 
sweep of classic French chansons. 
'Destiny' has an early 60s 



Berthold Goldschmidt 
Der Gewaltige Hahnrei 

ARGO 440 850 2CDS 


Marla Glen 
This Is Marla Glen 

HABANA 17875 CO/MC 

The not over-generous 38 minute 
duration of this album is sufficient 
to impart the feeling that possibly, 
just possibly, you are witnessing the 
debut of a major new talent Marla 
Glen, born 33 years ago in 
Chicago, has had to wait until now 
to commit her music to plastic, and 

France to do so. The results are so 
strikingly distinctive that one fears 
she may never recapture that first 
careless rapture. 

The ten songs, all her own, do not 
show any startling originality of 


Pavel Haas/Hans Krasa 
String Quartets 

Argo’s series Entartete Kunst 
(Degenerate Music ) functions as a 
kind of Schindler's List, rescuing 
music that the Nazis tried to 
destroy, providing it with a safe 
passage into history. For some of 
the composers, rescue comes too 
late: both Pavel Haas and Hans 
Krasa died in Auschwitz. For 
Berthold Goldschmidt, on the other 
hand, this recording of an opera he 
wrote in 1930, when he was 26, 
must seem a splendid vindication. 
Goldschmidt now in his nineties, 
has lived in London since he fled 
the Nazis. Only now is his music 


f Here's your chance to become the 
W W lill proud owner of the most essential 
. collection of contemporary 

composition in the northern 
hemisphere — the complete 
recorded catalogue (that’s 16 CDs 
in all) on the NMC label. 


CDs 


In the space of six years, NMC has consistently remained at the 
catting edge of 20th century British music, bringing us 
pioneering recordings of key works by major British composers 

— from Sir Harrison Birtwistle to Barry Guy, Robin Holloway to 

Andrzej Panufnik, Elisabeth Lutyens to Howard Skempton. 


By answering the simple question 
below, you could win: 

First Prize — One full set 
of 16 NMC discs, including three 
CD singles and the NMC Sampler 

Six runners-up — One 
copy each of NUC's brand new 
release, Giles Swayne's Cry for 
solo voices and electronics 
(reviewed on page 68) 




Now compose yourself. And 
choose the correct answer to 
the following question: 

How many solo 
voices is Giles 
Swayne’s Cry 
scored for? 


NMC Competition, The Wire, 45-46 Poland Street, ^ ... . 

London W1V 30F, to arrive not later than 19 May 1994. iSfl tlSll I 


Best of 











emerging from the dark shadows. 

Der Oewaltlge Hahnrei (The 
Magnificent Cuckold ) is a disturbing 
comedy, the tale of an apparently 
happy couple whose love is 
destroyed by the man's brutal 
jealousy. Sly cynicism and wry 
lyricism mingle in Goldschmidt's 



The Czech composers Pavel Haas 
and Hans Krasa wrote within the 
particularly vibrant tradition of 
Czech nationalism: Haas studied 

greatest composer, and there are 
traces of Janacek in both their 
work (as well as a lovingly ironic 
quote from Smetana In Krasa's 
string quartet). Both were in their 
mid-40s when they died: the Nazis 
punched a gaping hole in musical 
history, and the void has not yet 
been filled. Both composers show a 
deft touch in welding together 
popular idioms with a forward 
looking, if never quite avant garde 
aesthetic. If the composers' fates 
break your heart, the music 
displays an eager optimism, 
although that optimism seems 
fragile in Haas's Quartet No 3, 
dating from 1938. The Boston 
based Hawthorne Quartet 
performs each piece with respect 
and love. Even divorced from its 
history, this music would be stirring 
and disturbing. 

HICK KirlBERLEY 


get them out of the way. Focussing 
on Hendrix as bluesman is a way of 
narrowcasting your way past the 


very patchiness that was a part of 
his originality — it identifies a true- 
path style, and isolates It from all 
those times when he 'strays'. It's as 
if all the oddest forays on his 
ranging and half-focussed LPs can 
be passed off as the lapses of a 
genius into forgiveable but 
irreverent eccentricity: glimpses of 
fabulous lands only silly metalheads 
are allowed to want to visit 
The fact is, Jimi's blues were 

fTke^riertal^gad^tpopof th^ 
second-rank Anglo blues kids are 


grabbed up and hardwired into the 
Delta-Chicago tradition. So if you 
can carefully pick out all the tracks 
that don't break the rules, you miss 
the point, which was rule-breaking. 
Everything he did was blues, or 
none of it was. 

Late 60s music hit hard because 
of the chance of the life- 


transforming free lunch: you turned 
on The Lulu Show, pinkly Innocent, 
and there was a voodoo madman 
eating his flaming guitar in an erotic 
paisley whirl of noise. 80s 
marketing, which Is forever with us, 
puts paid to such risks. The punters 
must never be surprised by what 
they get. Targeting is king: Hendrix 
as bluesman smoothes away the 


beyond-category to pulverize all 


the black rocker lurches so far 
through music, from free fuzz rock 
fusion to space-vamp C&W, that 
he has to be packaged as careful 
nostalgia if he isn’t to blow the 

It won’t work. Featunng raw, 
loose, languid, charged, rarely- or 
never-heard-before versions of 
"Voodoo Chile", "Red House", 
"Manish Boy" and "Hear My Train 
A-Comin" this is in fact a great 
record — but greater for being 
only a part of the story. 


Franz Koglmann 



as desperately as the century is of 
years, waiting for a bright new 
configuration at the end of the 
millennium. If "composition", in 
Jacques Attali's sense, is the 
millennial that waits beyond both 

exploitation, then Koglmann has his 
hands very firmly on it 

notional connection between 
Cantos and Ezra Pound's inchoate 
epic, but it is clear that they are 
involved In a similar enterprise. 
Koglmann’s stuff coheres because 
it is so relentlessly abstract. Put a 

mauve and you’re automatically an 
abstractionist, even if the real truth 
is you're colour blind. 

Koglmann is a colour blind 
abstractionist. As previous records 
have amply demonstrated, his use 

notoriously the blues) is heterodox 
in the extreme. There's far less jazz 
here than on previous sessions, and 
this is perhaps the most significant 
gesture Koglmann has made yet in 
the direction of a new synthesis. It’s 
densely, though episodically, 


approach. 


Steve Lacy 6 
We See 


Steve Lacy Double 

Sextet 

Clangs 

Steve Lacy's absorption in the 
music of Thelonious Monk, and his 
virtual invention and mastery of the 
soprano saxophone within 
contemporary jazz, are pretty much 
legendary by now. As is the very 
individual path he has trodden, and 
continues to tread with each solo. 
IVe See finds him very much on 
home turf, searching out some new 
aspects, approaches and 
extensions to Monk's compositions. 
He has recorded similar projects 
over the years but sounds every bit 
as fresh and enthusiastic about this 
material as he did in 1958 on his 


album of Monk's material, 
Refections. 

These bright gleeful settings, 

exactly the right balance between 
Monk's ideas and Lacy's. And the 
band’s for that matter, who are the 
usual Lacy crew plus Hans Kennel 
on trumpet and flugelhorn and 
Sonhando Estwick on vibes - 
sounding better than any pianist 
could have done in the context. 

Clangs is one of Lacy's large- 
group projects, this time featuring 
settings of poems by painters — 
Apollinaire, Chaissac, Merz, 
Schwitters and Kandinsky — sung 
by Irene Aebi and Nicholas 
Isherwood. Like 1991 's Itinerary, 
this represents very distinct aspects 
of Lacy’s music from his main body 
of small group and solo 
performances. The conception of 
space and the use of harmony are 

conglomeration of lines creating 
dense masses of instrumental 
colour. Some nice themes and 
lovely passages but it's not always 



solos (especially the percussion 
solos) hang together. For me this 
lacks the integral unity of Lacy's 
best work. 


Queen Latifah 



Latifah sings! Just as the coming of 
talkies to Hollywood spelt 
commercial oblivion for many silent 
movie stars whose voices didn't fit, 
so the current trend for singing on 
rap albums has all too often 
revealed what many cynics 
suggested all along — that rappers 
rap because they can’t get the 
tunes right. But Latifah is no typical 
rapper, and the greatest surprise 
on this album Is finding that not 
only can she sing, but that she has 
a pure, touching voice. And its the 
perfect tool to deliver a set strongly 

misunderstood and abused music, 
R&B. 

With all the divisions and 
subdivisions that rap has developed 
over the years, it’s a sad irony that 

R&B roots. And given the penchant 








of R&B women, from Carla Thomas 
to Millie Jackson to Sylvia 
Robinson, have to use raps to spice 
up R&B numbers since time 
immemorial, it's fitting that Queen 
Latifah has repaid the compliment, 
and done it to such remarkable 
effect 

Of course, R&B has come to 
represent all that’s worst in modem 
black music: the anodyne syrup 
churned out by the likes of SWV. 
Latifah brings it right back to where 
it lives, street smart, soulful and, 
above ail, honest "Just Another 
Day* exemplifies this, a bittersweet 
paean to life in the 'hood, 
unblinking but still romantic and 
hopeful. The raps are as tough as 
ever, but there's an in-yer-face 
integrity that overcomes all barriers 
of race and sex. That's another 
thing she's learned from her soul 
sisters: style. 


Dave Liebman 
Joy 


Quite why saxophonist Dave 
Liebman never earned the 



Liebman's soprano playing system PA to really get to the 

maintains a customarily high bottom of. Not that this'll have your 

emotional temperature, liver quivering as it maybe should 


abandon. 

Natural Selection is a more sedate 
yet no less enthralling album, just 
as deeply felt despite its 
superficially effete chamber jazz 
trappings (it features Liebman in a 
more conventional piano, bass, 
drums setting). It's a sensuously 
toned affair, though heavily 
overcast with harmonic ambiguities, 
and is played with almost indecent 
sensitivity by an instinctively 
empathetic quartet Pianist Richie 
Beirach in particular oozes finesse 


the mix, the brass arrangements 
are glib and the percussion effects 
fussy. The problem with all the 
dubbed-up, dubbed-out rhetoric of 


ignores the militant posture (with 
regard to both sound and attitude) 
of the best of the 70s pioneers. 
Sure space is important but there's 
more. One of the best from the 
Prof, but it needs more beef if ifs 
really going to tear down Babylon 
Entertainment Inc. 

Winston 'Burning Spear' Rodney's 


compositions, such as "As Always', 
and Liebman’s ‘Nocturnal’, 

piano-horn dialogue. Superficially, 
Bill Evans, Oregon and Keith 
Jarrett provide much of the 
inspiration for this music, but 
Liebman invests the final product 
with such personal commitment 
that such references seem churlish 



Mad Professor 

Black Liberation Dub (Chapter 

One) 

ARIWA ARILP 095 CD/LP 


once there and not-there, filling out 
his music with shivering spirituality. 
So what’s the point of a Burning 
Spear dub album? The Jack Ruby- 
produced Garvey's Ghost (1976) 

mighty bones of the 1975 Marcus 
Garvey album, but living Dub 
Volume Two la 1992 remix of 
1982'sWoVeH/M)isfar less 
rewarding. The wisps of Rodney's 
voice that remain in the mix are its 
best points and the great yawning 
yowl at the beginning of the original 
album's strongest moment 
■African Postman", is still spine- 
tingling. "African Teacher, too, 



This hasn't diminished this most 

two CDs testify. Joy follows up his 
excellent 1987 Owl Records set 
Homage To John Coltrane with 
another series of Trane reprises 


studies, arranged and played quite 
beautifully. A sparky big band 
brings brio and bounce to "Untitled 
Original" and "Naima"; a quintet 
renders "Alabama’ with suitable 
melancholy; and the caressing 
phrases of a 17-strong flute choir 
(honest) on an angelic "After The 
Rain" are a surreal revelation. 


Argo: through Polygram 
Ariwa: through SRD 
Heartbeat: through Topic 
Subharmonic: through These 


Burning Spear 
Living Dub Volume Two 

HEARTBEAT CD HB 132 CD 

Deep breath time for UK dub 
producer Mad Professor, and time 
for a new series, of which this 
release is the first chapter. Dub Me 
Crazy, his previous extended essay 
on the echo chamber, stretched to 
12 volumes throughout the 1980s 

Black Liberation will take him. The 


jb. Unlike the somewht 
feelgood nostalgia of London's 
Sunday afternoon roots pirates, 
Maddie aims for a heavy duty 
groove and, in the attempt. 


tme fighting 
titles (’Black Skin White Minds’, 
"When Revolution Comes’) and 
bass lines that you'll need a sound 


Waiters backing tracks need a bit 
more work at the mixing desk to 
stand up without Spear's voice; as it 
is, this kind of straight-down-the- 
line dubbing-by-numbers doesn't 
lift them. One hates (honestly) to 
maunder on about the earlier stuff, 
but the version of "Civilised 
Reggae’ tacked on the end, with its 
fascinating dropping chord 
sequence, wipes the floor with the 
Haile material. 


Like the MUWorks CD Improvised 
Must New York 1981 released a 
couple of years back, Live At 










much of its time, highlighting 
Material's art-chic of yesteryear, as 
opposed to the Ambient dub sheen 
of the new Hallucination Engine. 

On Soundscape, unlike more 

unfettered by schemes of any kind. 
The performance is unedited, 
rather brittle sounding, but 
revealing enough of the sterling 
interplay of Material’s three 
drummers of the day to be 
compulsive listening. Mark Miller is 
probably the most rock steady of 
the three; David Moss, customarily 
quickwitted, provides a shimmering 
and highly detailed filigree of 
sounds; Charles Noyes, a mix of 
ethereal-sounding bowed metals 
and dramatic, sumo-like body 
slams. 

The Soundscape improvisation is 
characterised by the push-pull of 
form and abstraction, and it's 
largely the latter which provides the 
record's most telling moments — 
like the sweet harmony of Noyes's 
singing saw and Michael Beinhorn's 
electronic flotsam some 15 
minutes in. But with guitarist Fred 
Frith and Bill Laswell's bass drilling 
deep in search of textural oil, the 
high energy elements are both 
august and animated. 

Sacrifst, in which the sax 'n' 
scream team of John Zorn and 
omnipotent Japcore vocalist 
Yamatsuka Eye, and New York's 
rock/dub/noise terror trio Blind Idiot 
God weigh in beside Praxis's three 
B's (Bootsy, Bernie 'n' 

Buckethead), does the rounds of 
hardcore, hard dub and funk, with 

of artifice is part of its appeal, 
although I’m still left wondering at 



Sly And The Family 
ho You Are 


A Curtis Mayfield greate 
album is a tricky thing to pull off; 
apart from the huge number of 
tracks worthy of inclusion, many of 
his best LPs - notably Superfy and 
There's No Place Like America 
Today — work best in their entirety. 
If anyone understood how to make 


just a few years after his greatest 
success. Unsurprisingly, the follow¬ 
up, Remember Who You Are, which 
Charly have repackaged here with 


That minor qu 
collection (like the James Brown 
and Sly Stone releases, one of 
Charl/s new mid-price 'Groove 
masters' series) serves as a useful 
introduction to his work, combining 
his most famous songs — including 
an epic version of "Move On Up" — 
with a few lesser-known pieces. A 
particular surprise is "If There's A 
Hell Below, We're All Gonna Go', 
from the Curtis 70 album, where 


tactually isn't that bad. 
True, it’s way behind the shocking 
arrogance of There's A Riot Going 
On; the title track sounds like Earth, 
Wind & Fire on a bad day, and the 
tracks too often descend into 
mellow jazz funk (light melodies 
overlaid with disco hi-hat). But 
there's some magic to be found 
here. 'The Same Thing' is i 
brilliantly simp 
le'Shine It On’sht 

tat Sly had at his b( 
though it suffers from its similarity 
ly superior'Thank You 
! Be Mice Elf Again'. A 
“mains a creditable cc 
! of the most star crossed 


too, to hear the driving R&B of 'If I 
Were Only A Child Again', and the 
yearning "Now You've Gone'. In 
fact, this CD is a great chance to 


Eberhard Weber 


James Brown — at Studio 54? 
he title itself is enough to set 
larm bells ringing, and this messily 


Joelle Li 
Rudiger Carl 
Blue Goo Park 


the thought of what these 
their own devices.'Stronghold" 

■Crossing' subjects Bernie Worrell's 
bruising organ to a slow death-by- 


of-the-monsters soundtrack, steely 
and incessant. Only Bootsy Collins's 
tiresome 'Deathstar*, a protracted 
yawn for keyboards and bass, 
deserves programming out. 






Curtis Mayfield Black Saint, DIW: through Harmonia 

Get Down To The Funky Groove Mundi 

Toys Factory: through These 


justifies your worst fears. The first 
15 minutes consist of J B shouting 
his way through a mile-a-minute 
medley of his greatest hits, 
sounding more like a nervous 
Vegas act than the Godfather Of 
Funk. Things take off with the 

World", a remarkable performance 

quality, injecting a taste of the soul 
so conspicuously missing from the 
rest of this forgettable set. 
Otherwise this is a sad, oblique 

When it comes to bumpy careers, 
Sly Stone puts J B into the minor 
league. Perhaps it was the 


Making music on your own 
demands a high degree of self- 
control, nor can it always be free of 
the possibility of self-indulgence. It 
can present further problems when 
the chosen instrument doesn't 
have any significant history within 
the genre for which it is being used. 

for cello, Observations, deserves 
credit, not just for the fact that he’s 
tried it, but for the rigorous way in 
which he's pursued the concept — 
this is Moore and an engineer in a 
studio in Amsterdam, taking an 
acoustic instrument to its limits by a 
combination of thought and 
technique applied to a minimal 












in favour of the i 
the listener to become as I 
in this world as Moore is himself — 
or get out, go somewhere more 
cosy... like Eberhard Weber's bass 

Pendulum supplies all the melodic 
warmth and textural depth that 
Moore’s performance denies, as 
Weber employs electronically 


; a technologically up-to-date 
reminder of Bill Evans's seminal 
Conversations With Myself. 


hasn't been made: When Monsieur 
Hulot Met Freddie Kruger is one 
option that springs to mind. 


qualification is insincere. He really 
looks as if he's improvising without 
strain or undue foresight. And as 
far as the documentary record is 
concerned, he increasingly seems 
to be playing with acute hindsight, 


record of the bunch. In place of 
Idris Muhammad's low swing, 
Rashied Ali sc; ' 


more than recent — abandon, 
leaving Murray, pianist Sonelius 
Smith and bassist Morris to pick up 
the pieces where they please. It’s a 


could be said to contain the 
slightest trace of self-indulgence, 
given the work that has gone into 
both, seems ridiculous on the face 

contrivance about them which is 

Bley’s solo Tango Palace. But then, 
Bley's work was done on an 
instrument—the piano - 
crammed to the point of occlusion 
with events of solo virtuosity. So 
maybe the crucial factors here are 
instruments themselves and the 
historical density they enclose, to 
the point where the performer is 
secondary to the object to which 
he is attached — or enslaved. 

But what if you’re Rudiger Carl 
and your chosen instrument is the 
Free-Base-Converter Accordion 
(and I'm not joking)? Maybe it’s not 
a bad idea to get some back-up 

Leandre's bass and voice, plus sing 
a bit and play the clarinet now and 
then too. The end result, 23 brief 



best seats front and i 
then? Are Murray records second- 
order documents, as he diffidently 


For Bass Clarinet so 

se, it’s Murray's Unplugged, 
evoking a relaxed familiarity and an 
Intimacy of sound that is perhaps 
inevitably missing on the other sets. 
Producer Kazunori Sugiyama 
captures the big horn in close up 
and manages to get some of the 
woodiness Murray projects with it 
on stage. The opening "Waltz To 

.; simply gorgeous. 

. Murray 



undoubtedly the most challenging 


First impressions can be 
misleading. Like Naked City being 
John Zorn's excuse for going out 
on the road with a bunch of his 
mates and makin 1 whoopee. Sure 
enough, he had the band on a tight 
lead from the off — the ribald 
eclecticism of the band’s Elektra 
debut was very much Zorn’s 
direction — but the idea that the 
band would become such a major 
and flexible player in Zorn’s 
compositional work only began to 
reveal itself when he had them 


of Grand Guignol, and as First 
Division thrash merchants on the 
Torture Garden) is every 
Leng Tch'e, a 
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turning menace and Melvins-style 
grungecore, every bit as gory as 
the cover art with its picture of 
ritual defilement-cum-slaughter 
lyawn - Ed.]. 

Its not Zorn's edge-of-the- 
register squalling, nor Yamatsuka 
Eye's anguished screaming-in- 

Frisell's guitar. Alongside Fred 
Frith's coarse bass textures and 
drummer Joey Baron's percussive 
whiplashes, he cuts right to the 
bone, the guitar dripping feedback 
and glinting like cold steel. Horrific 
and totally absorbing, Leng Tch'e 
evokes the gruesome purity of the 

Rituals returns Zom to the more 
familiar cut and thrust of Painkiller’s 
free jazz-cum-noise, but this time 
without the charged ambience of 
their two previous studio dates with 
Oz Fritz. Most live albums come 
laden with overdubs, remixes and 
all the other post-performance 
paraphernalia; Rituals, culled from a 
single Tokyo club date, is 
uncoloured documentary footage 

with no added anything. It takes a 
while to adjust to the lack of 
ambience and the overbearing 
prominence of Mick Harris's drums 
and vocals in the mix — something 
which also manages to quell most 
of guesting guitar maestro Keiji 
Haino's searing attack. But 
compensation for the recording's 
lack of punch is provided by some 
exemplary workouts where Zorn 
ditches the Ornette quotes, bassist 
Bill Laswell junks his hijacked 
dancefloor riffs, and they get down 
and bum. 


Negativland 

Negativconcertland 

NCOPYRIGHT 1806 2CD 

Negativland take their name from a 
piece by German 70s pre-Ambient 
proto-punk group Neu, but their 
roots lie firmly in the culture of 
suburban USA. Their cut-up 
techniques and mangling of forms 
owe more to impulsive jingle- 
collage and sponsor-plugging 
foreplay of local radio DJs than to 

European musique concrete. Live, 
their work is presented in a 



NCopyright: through Recommended 


Bitter And Twisted, Les Disques Du 
Crepuscule: through Impetus 

Studio 2000: through Sterns 


information overload: random 
noise, wanky quotidian mass-media 
output, in which pauses only occur 

Central to this two-CD recording 
is the group's confrontation with 
Island Records over the release of 
their swiftly suppressed "U2' single, 
a snickering assault on that band 
which stands firmly in the tradition 
of early Mothers Of Invention, and 
The Residents’ Third Reich 5 Roll. 

Negativland’s disembowelment of 
corporate rock revealed an 
essential, self-reproducing 
rottenness that legal heavy- 
handedness merely served to 
confirm: nothing very surprising 
there. But their sights here are on 
bigger issues than the absurdities 

Negativconcertland subtly strikes 
at the heart of mass-media's 
redemptive tendencies. Not for 
nothing does this set begin with the 
announcement of the death of 70s 
revivalist DJ Dick Vaughn — swiftly 
followed by Dick's pre-recorded 
back from the grave message to 
his fans. But the proceedings are 


ramshackle manner 
'complemented' by an audience 
which indiscriminately applauds 
snatches of tape it recognises and 
whose attempts to join in, clapping 
along to the group's thoroughly 
scrambled music, seem particularly 
misguided — or is that applause 
yet another recording inserted by 
the group for obscure purposes of 
their own? Negativland raise like no 
other band the question of where 
the object of music is currently 
located — live? In real time? In 
memory? In individual mental 
space? Or only in the global 
electronic web, sourceless and 
irresponsible? Answers via e-Mail, 
please. 


Andiew Poppy 


After making a brace of mld-80s 
albums for ZTT and collecting 



backt 




Recordings is Poppy's first release 
for his own label and its works — 
Ember, a string quartet played by 
The Balanescu Quartet, the 14- 
part Poems And Toccatas for piano 
and violin, and Movie Momenta for 
solo piano — date from the closing 

Poppy's interest in musical form is 
diverse, his style acutely 
economical. An insight into his 
approach to structure may be 
found at the album's ending: Movie 
Momenta sets up a simple theme, 
and stretches it out into a series of 
shapes. Its six minute duration may 
sound, on paper, short; the listening 
experience testifies to something 
far wider. Such structural freedom 
has all the hallmarks of minimalism, 
eveniftheideahasaCageian 

The presence of Cage hangs 
similarly over Poems And Toccatas. 

particular order, Poppy's 
accompanying poems appear on 
the sleeve like Cage's mesostlcs. ■ 
The implicit invitation to the listener 
is that we order and re-order, read 
and re-read to our own satisfaction. 
If s a delicious idea: here’s the 
toccata — one of the classical 
repertoire's most formal 
arrangements — rent asunder by 
its internal divisions. Violinist 
Elisabeth Perry and pianist Andrew 
Ball captures Poppy's mood swings 
with a spiky, edgy quality; passing 
hints in the direction of Debussy 
and Satie enhance the piece's 
sense of the uncanny. 

The three movements of Ember 
are also matched with unvoiced 
words: short, evocative lines on 
memories and imaginings. The 
Balanescu Quartet have 
established themselves as 
purveyors of a muscular, emotional 
style well-suited to Poppy's music 
and they acquit themselves with 
honour. The third movements 

surprising. By its end, a violin line 
has been pulled down by the 
undercurrents of the three other 
string voices. Picked up finally by a 
cello, the sound fades away. It is a 
cameo of death, but its rarely lyrical 
execution is reason enough to 
check out Bitter & Twisted's 
intriguing debut 

LOUISE GRAY 






Marc Ribot 
Plays Frantz Casseus 

DISQUES DU CREPUSCULE TWI979 CD 

Ayibobo 

Freestyle 

Pat Metheny 
Zero Tolerance For Silence 

GEFFEN GED 24626 CDjMC 

Three guitars trying for something 
new. There are those in positions of 
otherwise enlightened airwave 
control (hello, Mixing It) who seem 
to think that guitarist Marc Ribot is 
'what's happening 1 in New York. 
Lounge Lizard, Rootless 
Cosmopolitan, tours with Elvis 
Costello and John Zorn, Ribot has 
all the right connections — apart 
from the ability to play anything 
remotely interesting. When he 
joined with Evan Lurie to play 
Argentine tangos the results were 
dull; played with Ribofs genteel 

palm court nothingness. Here he 
plays compositions by his guitar 
teacher Frantz Casseus, a Haitian 
resident in New York since 1946. 

to separate this Caribbean version 
of Loussier-plays-Bach from hotel 
fare. For all we know, Casseus 
himself might be an Ernest 
Ranglin-style giant, but this is 
Caribbean life music with 
downtown NYC cred. Who needs 

Along with James Blood Ulmer, 
Jef Lee Johnson and Rudolph 
Grey, Ayibobo's Jean-Paul Bourelly 
represents the creative face of NY 
guitar. Here he's immersed his 
wonderfully jarring, new-Hendrix 
sound in the chants and 


polyrhythms of non-geographically 
specific Africa. It’s tightly played 
and well recorded, occasionally 
hinting at some new kind of 
psychedelic funk, but you can't 
help wishing Bourelly would step 
out and wail like we know he can. 

On Zero Tolerance For Silence, 
Pat Metheny — known for the 
extraordinary way ECM has 
managed to market his advertising 
jingles as 'jazz' — has decided to 
step out and wail. Sloughing off all 
the smarmy bossas and tinkling 
New Ageisms of yore, he has 

direct-to-tape duologues-with- 
himself. There is a precedent for 
this in Metheny’s own back 
catalogue: 1985'sSwJCthe 
mighty blow-out he recorded with 
Ornette Coleman. However, like 
Bobby Previte's live 'parodies’ of 
Zomish hardcore, there is a 
conventional harmonic ear behind 
the bluster. Where Blood Ulmer 
and Rudolph Grey spin out 
surprising licks as if it's the stuff of 
life, this sounds like the bedroom 
recordings of a thousand rock 
guitarists. On "Part Five" he 
emulates Ornette, but Metheny's 
way with a melody is brittle and 
ungiving (those interested to know 
if Ornette's melodic invention can 
be applied to guitar should check 
out Joe Morris). Metheny's chaos 
isn’t juicy, it's thin and wheedling. 
Guitar extremism is not for 
dilettantes, and Berklee 
Schoolmen should know better 
than to fuck with the Absolute. 


Doudou Ndiaye Rose 


Assane Thiam 


STUDIO 2000 NO NUMBER MC 

D/abote documents a massive 
Senegalese sabar drum orchestra 
(61 drummers plus singers) 
recorded live outdoors on the 
island of Goree near Dakar, the 
final departure point for Africans 
being exported westwards to 
slavery or death. Convincing 
touches of street ambience and 
seascape add atmosphere to a 
music which, like that of the 
Burundi drummers with whom the 
group occasionally work, succeeds 

bludgeoning hypnotic vastness than 
any particularly delicate or inspired 
arrangements. Heavy is the word I 
think, but its very enjoyable if you 
can take it. Full marks to Real 
World for picking up on it 
Marne is an extraordinary album, 
again from Dakar; four clattering, 
shouting, tama talking-drummers 
supported by another five 
drummers, dancers and shouters. 
Unusually for such a venture, it is 
frighteningly disciplined and 
brilliantly arranged and executed, 
full of babbling concise solos, 


advanced and fully formulated 


contemporary percussion music 
you could hope to hear, from a city 
whose life, energy and 


of Western jazz, dance or academic 
musics, that any attempt to force it 
into some bogus 'ethnic' or 


'traditional' category would not only 
be misleading but an insult 


Ray Shell 





which lies Iced. One of 1993's 
more chilling novels, Iced has now 
been issued as a spoken word 
cassette (following the example of 
Henry Rollins, and collaborations 
wedding William Burroughs to the 
Disposable Heroes Of HipHoprisy, 
Gallon Drunk to Derek Raymond), 
becoming an ever more harrowing 
experience in the process. 

Iced follows the diary of Cornelius 
Washington, a 44 year old crack 
addict whose life has been an open 


door for disaster. Crack is both his 
terminus and a metaphor for the 
splits rending the black community 
asunder, starting with slavery and 


Orwellian style, Shell cuts the 
bullshit and avoids the slobbering 
voyeurism that currently surrounds 
the subject of crack, mixing sound 
political logic with gripping personal 
tragedy, never faltering in his 
directness but never allowing his 


voice to run dry. 

Echoing the recent renaissance in 
black poetry, Shell's words peel off 
the written page, billowing from the 
speakers their tales of life racked 
with "guilt crazies' and haunted by 
the shuffle of the'vampire 
zombies". Directed by Hugh 
Quarshle, Shell delivers the text not 


as a mere reading but a full blown 
performance, an infinite range of 
light and shade that stands in 
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marked contrast to the dramatised 
sequences. These sections boast a 
lengthy cast of supporting players 
but their contributions rarely 
extend beyond a couple of lines— 

sharp but brief performances, both 
from Sinitta, playing a teenage 
nymphet, and Heather Robbins, 
playing Cornelius's spiky sidekick, 


Shell's self-composed soundtrack. 
Sparing, but pleasantly so, it works 
best when its sub-melodic — 
minimal hits of matches striking, 
conga beats or the eerie choral 
samples of ‘Street Angels 93", as 
opposed to the occasional, and 



session-jam soul. 

Iced is a far cry from Shell's 
previous appearances in such 
productions as Starlight Express 
and lilss Saigon. Its searing study of 
one man's battle with crack and a 
racist society is rendered all the 
more scalding by its unstinting 
lucidity. It probably won't be 
coming soon to a radio set near 
you, but that's radio drama’s loss. 


improvising, evident in all his 

in the excellent trio collaboration 
with Carla Bley and Steve Swallow. 
It puts him in the tradition of Lester 
Young, Monk and Rollins. Tommy 
Smith, in contrast has pursued a 


where Coltrane's influence is 
dominant and theme is less 
important than tone. 

Sheppard’s Delivery Suite is 
almost totally within a funk/rock 
area, which ironically restricts the 
saxophonist's natural thematic 
style. It was recorded live at Ronnie 
Scott 1 s by the nine piece Big Co- 
Motion group, and is a companion 
to the small-group Rhythm Method 
released at the end of last year. 

The fabulous Gary Valente's 


Even though I prefer him in an 
acoustic rather than electric setting, 
there's great sax playing by 
Sheppard here — as there is on 
Tommy Smith's latest release, 
though the lean textures of 
Reminiscence could hardly offer a 
greater contrast If Smith has ever 
felt like going electric it isn't evident 
from his recorded output. Here his 
band Forward Motion is pared 
down to tenor, bass and drums, 
and the soundworld reflects the 
fact that Tommy Smith's native 
Edinburgh is as near to Scandinavia 
as it is to London. 

Yes, this set of original 


saxophonists Jan Garbarek bag, 
which is probably preferable to the 
original. Of course, the style is 
totally distinctive and couldn't 
actually be Garbarek or anyone 
else; and there's the same problem 
about whether it promises more 


to confine this to an issue 
of 5000 may prove sensible, 
targetting truly dedicated fans. I’ll 
with my copy of "Exp 


be enervating, but the actual 
experience proves enjoyable (at 
least, I think that’s the word). 
Haino's vocals, less hysterical than 
Eye's but ultimately more 
disturbing, are skilfully smeared 
across his guitar lines. At first the 
entry of the voice seems like an 
irritating dissipation of the power of 
the guitar, hindering its 
but gradually It emerges as a 
logical thread in the overall 


category for Pretentious Packaging, 
Execration would win hands down 
What little Info there is on the insert 
is printed black on black SY would 
run it pretty close though — the 
back and spine of TV Shit consist of 
a segment of the sleeve for 
Stockhausen's Gesang Der 
Junglinge/Kontakte, even down the 
original Deutsche Grammophon LP 
catalogue number. Song a' th' 
Youths/Sonic Youth? Eh? Eh? 

TV Shit is one for the Youth 
completists. Four live performances 
of “No (Part) IP, taped on the 
1992 Dirty tour by some 


masses of sound to desperate 
vocal shrills, provoking further 


swallow up maverick fragments of 
melody, while sharp, metallic lines 
struggle against walls of feedback 
and distortion, occasionally 
resolving into lurching pastiches of 
mainstream genres. Execration is 
one of those records which you 
might not feel like listening to often, 
but when you do nothing else will 


Giles Swayne now lives in Ghana, 
and Cry originated with his 
discovery of African music and the 
realisation that he admired David 
Bowie more than Boulez or 
Stockhausen. He wasn't the only 
composer in 1977 to be unhappy 


negative gestures of so-called 
serious music", and C/y, completed 
in 1979, is a spectacular antidote 
to that feeling. 

It enacts the Creation myth in 
seven movements, using 28 solo 
voices, here belonging to The BBC 
Singers under John Poole, which 
are amplified and treated 
electronically. The work is modal, 

•lifeblood (and pulse)”. If African 
chant is an influence so, I reckon, 
are the non-verbal vocalisations of 
Stockhausen. The piece's initial 
short-lived release was in 1985 on 
BBC Artium; since the surviving 

track has had to 
a virgin copy of the LP. There is 
nothing in recent music quite likr 
Cry, it could be a c ' 


Bill Hopkins died in 1981 at 
the age of 37, and En 
Attendant for chamber 
ensemble was written just a 
couple of years before Cry. 
Spare, quizzical, dismissive, the 
contrast with Giles Swayne's 
affirmative epic could hardly be 
greater. Hopkins's small output 
eventually dried up almost 
:ely, and En Attendant, 
with its Beckett-like title, is 
music about the impossibility of 
writing music But there is 
genuine humour in this theatre 
of the absurd — a contrast to 
other Beckett devotees, the 
terminally boring John Cage 
and chillingly alienated Richard 


Rimbaud and Beckett, and Anthony 
Gilbert's ‘Nine Or Ten Osannas". In 
their uncompromising modernism 
the songs echo Webern and 
Boulez — gestures are emotionally 
charged and never ‘stale and 
negative* Sometimes, I think, the 
audience has to go more than half 
way to meet the composer. 
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Shiva Affect 


unexplored area of rock that could 
be a source of interesting 

hold themselves back. 

JON ROGERS 


At the end of their second album 
...Well?, San Francisco's Swell 

Tenderloin area studio/home and 
recorded the sound of the 
surrounding street, capturing the 
essence not only of the shabby 
neighbourhood but of the group 
itself. Like Tenderloin-a world 
inhabited by crack dealers, hookers 
and dissipated street bums — the 
songs on Swell albums have a 
romantic fascination about them. 
Caught somewhere between The 
Velvet Underground, American 
Music Club and the atmospheric 
tension of the Ambient DJs, Swell's 
songs don't burn like the blaze of 
Grunge, but the glowing embers 
that they emit are more transfixing 
On this new album, more often 
than not they begin inauspiciously, 


John Tavener/Arvo 
Part 

Music For String Quartet 

VIRGIN CLASSICS VC 545023 CD 

Tavener, Part and, especially, 
Gorecki are such high profile unit 
shifters in the contemporary 

pigeonhole them was bound to 
happen — but 'Holy Minimalists'? A 
common spirituality via music of 

was at best a tenuous way of 
linking the three, expecially with the 
release last year of Gorecki's 
astringent quartets. On this CO, 
superbly performed by The 
Chilingirian Quartet, Tavener and 
Part's works, though stylistically 
different, sit together neatly. Part's 
relatively brief contributions are 
makeweights, but complementary 
nonetheless. Summa is one of his 


languid murmurings, until a 
disturbing electric pulse shoots in, 
as if some deranged B-movie serial 
killer has just come into shot. The 
effect is darkly disconcerting and 
utterly captivating. 

Mining a similar seam of 
atmospheric dynamics are East 
London's Shiva Affect Where Swell 


originally scored for four voices 
singing the creed of the mass, but 
was later re-scored for strings to 
avoid censure. There's also a 
quartet version — one of many 
different orchestrations— of 
Fratres. Its virtually identical in 
mood to the version for 12 cellos, 
and as sombre and meditative as a 



are gently disturbing, Shiva Affect 
are smooth and caressing, Ambient 
music for the 'alternative rock' 
crowd. Lush, abundant textures in 
full blossom meander by, creating a 
tranquil setting. But this sense of 
calm intimacy can Just as easily find 

(and rather uncharacteristic) "Rest 

of overloaded guitars. Yet it’s the 
smooth sound sculptures — similar 
to Bark Psychosis and Spiritualised 
— that dominate Yahweh. 

A sense of direction, though, 
would lift them further. At times, it 
seems that they're quite happy to 
wallow in the luxurious glow of the 
music rather than moving on to 
more challenging environments. 
Brave, initial ideas are drawn out 
rather than developed; “Caught In 
Amber" is particularly static. Shiva 
Affect have tapped into a relatively 


cloistered walk at dawn. 

Tavener's quartets take up nearly 
60 minutes and both are stunning 
in their potency. The Lost Sleep Of 
The Virgin was written in hospital 
before he underwent major 
surgery, and is required to be 
played in subdued lighting “at the 
threshold of audibility"-a 
(probably inadvertent) parallel 
notion to that of Brian Eno whose 
famous sickbed listening session 
gave rise to his concept of semi- 
audible Ambient music. The 
recording levels for Last Sleep are 
low so its best to cheat and turn it 
up to avoid missing the subtleties. 

Any moribund associations are 
dispelled in a piece of extraordinary 
beauty and delicacy. Carillons of 
distant handbells drift from the 
background of the very live 

composer's stipulations) which also 



Ecstatic Peace, Forced Exposure: 

PO Box 9102, Waltham, MA 
02254-9102 USA 

NMC: through The Complete Record 



gives a wine glass orchestra effect 
to the thin, hanging strands of 
notes and a luminescence to the 
baroque flavoured flourishes. 

The Hidden Treasure is in a less 
mercurial vein with vigorous 
statements of the main note 
sequence, and virtuoso cello 
passages, but still maintains an 
ecstatic dreamlike quality. Aptly, it’s 
based on a dreamt 25-note 
Byzantine palindrome — which to 
Tavener represented paradise. 
What’s remarkable about Tavener's 
music is although his muse is 
fuelled by a rigorous esoteric faith, 
this knowledge isn’t obligatory from 
a listener's point of view. It's the 
wellspring of his creativity, but with 
these quartets especially, his power 
to move is universal. A hit 

DAVE MORRISON 


Trio Trabant A Roma 
State Of Volgograd 


The Work 
See 

MEGAPHONE 005/WOOF 015 CD 


Trio Trabant A Roma are Lindsay 
Cooper, Alfred 2 3 Harth and Phil 
Minton, three of the most eclectic 
European avant gardists around. 
Although they frequently worked 
together during the 80s (most 
recently in Cooper's Oh Moscow 
ensemble), I believe this is the first 

trio. Despite the enormous scope 
of their previous work, State Of 
Volgograd strikes me as something 

sense of unhurried unpredictability 
which pervades these five 
improvisations from 1991. The two 

imaginative fusions of jazz idioms 
and abstract playing. With Cooper 
and Harth sometimes multitracking 
and looping their reeds as they 
play, with the aid of sampling 


'real time’ improvising breaks down. 
In Cooper's hands the bassoon 
sounds strangely archaic and yet 
strikingly modern. Minton's 
distinctive vocal contributions range 
from the near shamanic to song- 







continues, electronic keyboards 
shape more of the atmosphere: th< 
ebb and flow of Harth's Farfisa 
sequence on "Et All Ways 
Budapest' is an unexpected treat. 
This is adventurous work from a 

Experimental rock group The 


former Henry Cow comrade 
saxophonist Tim Hodgkinson. See, 
their third CD, features nine songs 
and three instrumentals powered 
by Rick Wilson (drums) and Mick 
Hobbs (bass), a formidably dense 
rhythm section. Over this Bill 
Gilonis's frenetic rhythm guitar sets 
up "Shock'for Hodgkinson to 
squeeze an unlikely Hawaiian guitar 
break; on'Tell" he plays some 


about football yobs, but given the 
group's left wing agenda, it is 
probably a further warning of the 
rise of European neo-Nazi 
scumbags. The jarring desperation 



Various Artists 


ELLIPSIS ARTS CD32T0A4CD 


Global Meditation is a US 
compilation of mostly great music 
from all over the globe: Tibetan 
chant, Gnawa trance music, 
Indonesian gamelan, Albanian 
polyphony, Scottish bagpipe music, 
Japanese shakuhachi and a lot 



ensemble music, percussion and 


But why compile such an 
unwieldy collection in the first 
place? The reasoning, inevitably, 
seems more dictated by commerce 
than art and above all Global 


single purchase World Music 
library. It is obviously a gift for 


help thinking that it is something to 
possess rather than actually listen 
to, especially as virtually all the 





material is currently available on 
other labels, and I'm not sure how 
well its snapshots-and-snippets 
format represents many of the 

There are irritating lapses into 


Randy Weston 
Marrakech In The Cool Of The 


Randy Weston Sextet 


"shamanic" drum (though whether 

which tells us little about its 

incorrectly referring to the Malian 
Women Of The Wassoullou as a 
"seer, which they are not, suggests 
a religious context which these 
singers do not have, and cannot 
have under Mali's male/lslamic 
powers. Wassoullou singer Sali 
Sidibe, for example, was virtually 
disowned and condemned by her 
Imam father as a prostitute when 
she took up singing as a career. 
Such observations plumb glib 
spirituality rather than taking note 
of the pain-in-the-arse realities 
which often surround the 
production of music. 

Comments such as, "There are 
Pygmies, Aborigines and Zen 
Monks in your living room!’ do not 

several million Native Americans 


Randy Weston is big and so is his 
music. There’s a roomy, generously 
tailored feel to this solo album, 
which ranges from the florid to 
moments of great simplicity. The 

Nat King Cole's "In The Cool Of 
The Evening’ to a wonderful rolling 
bass line is the kind of thing no one 
else can really pull off. The 
‘Africanness’ of his music is far less 
overt now, more deeply 
embedded. Blues, as always, is a 

are three beautifully judged blues 
numbers here. Billy Strayhom's 
"Lotus Blossom" is given a warm, 
subtle treatment and Fats Waller's 
■Jitterbug Waltz" is fun, but it's 

version of "Where?", which come 
over best. Languorous, 
authoritative ano occasionally 

Weston’s affiliations with Africa 


buried underneath it. The exclusion 

ritual music from such a collection 
is odd, and politically disastrous, to 
say the least. Some of the other 
more visceral, yet most obviously 
spiritual, traditions (Mongolian and 


more gut-wrenching aspects of the 
Moroccan joujouka music) are also 

Global Meditation suffers greatly 
from the naivety and opportunism 
inherent in its New Age brief. It 
assumes that somehow everything 


grouped together and made to 

otherness. But despite Marshall 
McLuhan, faxes and modems, 
information superhighways and 
global satellite link-ups, 
communications between the 


continents are still problematic, and 
cultural and economic gulfs difficult 
to bridge. 


made it difficult for him to record 
and get gigs in the 50s and 60s. 
Much of what he did record is hard 

previously unreleased Monterey 
recording is a welcome addition to 
the discography. Despite the lack 

reveal the curious fact that this 
band was involved in a series of 40 
concerts designed to bring the 
history of jazz, beginning with its 
African roots, to elementary school 
children. The odd thing is that the 
sponsors were Pepsi-Cola, of all 
people. Ifs hard to see what all the 
fuss was about at this remove, as 

defines the music. Percussionist 
Big Black’s contribution seems 
merely totemic at times. The album 
falls between the slightly unwieldy 
works for large ensemble familiar 
from Uhuni Africa and Weston's 
subsequent long sojourn in Tangier. 
Booker Ervin's long, aching solo on 
■Portrait Of Vivian' is the best 
moment. Weston’s vision at the 
time is most fully realised on the 












microcosm of Japanese-American 


25 minute percussion-heavy 
'African Cookbook", which was 
partly inspired by Ervin ('Cook, 
Book, cook!" the band apparently 
used to shout to him as he played, 
though the cry is not preserved on 
this recording). Listening to the 
above solo album, however, it’s 
clear how much more focused his 
work has since become. 


Zeni Geva 
Desire For Agony 

ALTERNATIVE TENTACLES VIRUS 135 CD 

Kazukuyuki K Null & 
James Plotkin 



Desire For Agony, by Japcore 
refuseniks Zeni Geva, sounds like 

implosive moments of the past 
decade's rock, linking Ccp-era 
Swans to death metal’s first 
masterpiece, Death's 1988 
Leprosy album, right up to the 
abstract sculptures of Caspar 
Brotzmann Massaker. Despite the 
accolade of a Steve Albini 
production, ifs astoundingly turgid, 
and feels (enjoyably, it has to be 
said) like the consummation rather 
than a continuation of the great 
80s game of extremity for its own 
sake. Ifs as if someone had come 
up with a new and exciting way of 
writing a full stop in rock — with 
flourish as well as finality. 

Aurora is a Pacific Rim 
collaboration between ZG 
guitarist/throatstripper KK Null and 
Old guitarist/throatgargler Jim 
Plotkin. While some will be put off 
by the use of the word Ambient, ifs 
an accurate description of whaf s 
happening here. With two guitarists 

processed and suspended, a milk 
of magnesia drift redolent of Old's 
Musical Dimensions OfSIeastak 
album, but also of SPK's fabulist 
tales on their Byzantine Zamia 

If Zeni Geva are turning the old 
Japanese trick of replicating an 
American model better than its 
original makers, Aurora points to 
the future-now of transnational 
software downloaded on 
American-owned digital 


trade warfare compacted onto two 
discs. But as Aurora underscores 
the redundant notion of ten year 
old cyberpunk imagery in an age of 
multimedia merger frenzy (check 
out "Neuro Baby" or 'Speeding 
Across My Hemisphere"), it also 



outline ambient 

Tony Herrington sheds light 
on dark developments in 


Unlike the majority of current 
Techno operatives (from Mixmaster 
Morris to 2 Unlimited), Norway's 
Geir Jenssen (aka Biosphere) shies 
away from urban centres, 


Eno, Tangerine Dream, Harold 
Budd, and so on and so forth. 

By this definition, Ambient is a 
uniquely white, male, European 
concern. A counter proposition, 
potentially more radical but seldom 
discussed, is the notion of Black 
Ambient. This is the area cleared 
by Sun Ra's 60s Saturn releases 
and Miles Davis's iate 60s/early 
70s music and subsequently 
occupied by Chicago's AACM 
groups, King Tubby and Lee Perry, 
The Neville Brothers' Yellow Moon 
album, Salif Keita's Soro album, 
and AR Kane, among others. 

repositioning, Black Ambient 
releases black music from both the 
strictures of its own history and our 
trammelled expectations of it — it 
allows black musicians to become 
something else, other than the 
stagolee figure, gangsta lean, jazz 
messenger, love man, trouble girl 
or soul diva. To get a picture of the 

Ambient (black music’s opposite, if 
you like, to HipHop’s obsession 
with specific, local geography, and 
its insistence on half buried ideas of 


a sequence of recent, seemingly 
fragmented releases: the virtual, 
imagined Africas of Jean Paul 
Bourelly's Ayibobo project 
(reviewed on page 67) and 
Geoffrey Oryema’s overlooked 
Beat The Border album, Tricky's 
extraordinary "Aftermath" and 
"Ponderosa" singles, or Tony 
'Moody Boy' Thorpe's new Product 
Of The Environment album (Guerilla 
GR 015). 

On these records, historical, racist 
notions of what black music can be 
or should aspire to seem to capsize 
into a music that is deeply 
suggestive of some parallel, alien 
culture or society, yet remains 
ethnically and geographically 
indistinct, a shapeless space that 
hums with the scurrying of a million 
incidents of confluence and 
collision. Thorpe's record (the latest 
release from one of the neglected 
visionaries of UK Techno) in 
particular imparts the impression of 
a vaporous Fourth World scenario. 
Most of the tracks are superior 
examples of the kind of Afro- 
Electronica that was being released 
in the late 80s by Nigerian 


draped in the long Northern night. 
Armed with this (prosaic) 
knowledge, the visions which cloud 
the imagination like a fever as the 
music on Patashnik (R&S/Apollo 
AMB 3927) unspools are of 
erosion, winter, black rain, long 
shadows, distant figures lost on 
barren tundra, natural phenomena 
endlessly replicating in digital 
spaces. Heard alongside other, 
virtually interchangeable, recent 
releases such as Peter Namlook’s 
The Definitive Ambient Collecthn 
Volume Two (Rising High RSN 13) 
— which is the German 
composer/technician's 150th 
album release or something — or 
Locust's Weathered Well 
(R&S/Apollo AMB 3929), or 
Cosmic Baby’s Thinking About 
Myself (Logic 74321196052), or 
the soundtrack to Hex/Coldcuf s 
Digital Love CD-ROM (Ninja Tune 
Zen 7), Patashnik provides the 

of Ambient — a beatific, largely 
pulseless electronic hush that (as 


bill bruford’s 
earthworks live 



stamping ground 
the album 
u out now 0 




) has its origin 








producer Tony Addis's London- 
based Warrior's Dance label (No 
Smoke’s International Smoke 
Signals album, especially). Thorpe 
undermines the four-on-the-floor 
monotony of most 'tribal 1 Techno 
by building in slippery rhythmic 

Herbie Hancock. And on the final 
two tracks he foregrounds the total 
abstraction that threatens to break 
through the surface of the entire 
record — rhythm tracks simulating 
the hoarse wheezing of huge 
machinery, and melody dissolving 
in a shower of silver and gold 
sparks. 

Is Black Ambient a recent 
phenomenon? Or is there a case to 
be made for its origins reaching 
back to the beginning of black 
music's emergence as an electronic 
medium — that it has developed 
over the last 80 years as a kind of 
shadowplay, in parallel with such 
processes as the hardening of 

socio-cultural projections of roots, 
Afrocentncity, struggle and 

to these forces. Listen to one of the 
early delta blues recordings, Blind 


Lemon Jefferson’s 1927 "Black 
Snake lioan". Remastered for the 
contemporary market from an 
original 78, the fidelity of the 
recording—the hum of static, the 
random, dislocating shudders and 
eruptions of a needle cutting 
through ancient vinyl — becomes 
the core of the listening 
experience, rather than the 
performance it contains. Jefferson's 
voice and guitar float through this 
electronically distressed space like 
accidental, phantom presences — 
spectral, amorphous, as if 

Heard today, this image seems to 
carry as much resonance as the 
hoodoo man lyrics, the low blue 

bottleneck across steel guitar 
strings that are the perceived 
bedrock of 20th century black 
popular music. And it is just a short 
step from hearing "Black Snake 
Moan" in this way, to the 
experience of a track such as Tony 
Thorpe's "Shango", as it abstracts 
post-independence pan-African 

and demands into an inchoate 
digital haze. 


There are parallels between 
Thorpe's take on Black Ambient 
and a record like Loop Guru's Dun- 
Ya album on the Nation label (NAT 
31). J ust as Black Ambient warps 
the limits and possibilities of Afro- 
American and Afro-British music, 
so Nation's releases by Fun-Da- 
Mental, Trans-Global Underground, 
Natacha Atlas and Loop Guru have 
helped capsize the cliches that 
surround Western concepts of 

necessary for a musician like LG's 
Salman Gita (sic) to play bhangra, 
Raggamuffin, write Bollywood 
soundtracks, Indi-pop or take up 
the sitar and become a temporal 
vessel for spiritual transcendence. 
Now he can fuck with traditional 
notions of melody, harmony, lyrical 
narrative and songform. He can 
scan the digital ether and global 
soundbanks for voices that speak 
across time and space from Italian 
opera, Portuguese fado, Asia or 
nowhere, and spool these voices — 
that speak in judgement, prophecy 
or everyday banalities — into 
rhythm tracks that owe as much to 
Public Image Ltd and This Heat as 
tabla or dholak rudiments. For 


three quarters of its length Dun-Ya 
sounds something like all this is 
happening, and it is brilliant. It 
becomes extraordinary during the 
30 minutes that contain the final 
two tracks, "The Complete Picture" 
and "The Third Chamber (Part 
Four)" — highly wrought electronic 
ragas which sink as if into a dream 
state; an arching suspension of 
alien sounds, unknown tongues 
pulling into sharp focus and fogging 

endless ticking over of machine 

Drome’s snappily-titled The Final 
Corporate Colonization Of The 
Unconscious (Ninja Tune/Wigwam 
2) feels like something of a rear 
guard action for Euro Ambient It's 
as hallucinatory a record as Dun- 

senses between musique concrete 
and Ambient Dub, rural 
ethnography and urban chaos. The 
12 minute "Wonderland" is a 
phantasmagoncal journey through 
the echo chamber. It sounds like 
the music William Gibson might 
have been hearing when he wrote 
the Zion cruiser passages in 
Neuromancer. 



«M(§ 


“Radical ambience and techno, the funkiest 
German record ever.” - Mixmaster Morris(i-D) 
“Brilliant” - Melody Maker 

‘Sputnik’ 

“Frenzied, dark techno resplendent with 
sampled monks and sitars” - DJ 

B 

‘Digital Love’ 

“Calming listening - slow, Gothic chords a la Pete 
Namlook’s ‘Silence’” - Independent 

Now available from all good record shops 


l from the coldcut/ninja tune axis 











outline cult rock 

Sylvestre Balazard gets his 
head around a bunch of CDs 
from the US underground 

I guess the phrase 'Underground 
American Rock' really stands for 
'Musicians From The Colonies Who 
Need A Day Job', although it 
doesn't quite have the same ring to 
it Anyway, this month there's an 
absolute shower of obscure CDs 
newly released in the UK, 
representing a drop from the 
ocean that seems to be the US 
underground, as sighted in the 
pages of such commendable bibles 
of the genre as Maximum 
Rock'N'Roll or Flipside (although 
personally I would rather 
recommend fiz, an unassuming yet 
colourful LA zine with lots of 
interviews and cocktail recipes). 
Those American troglodytes are 
not only prolific, they are also 
disarmingly talented, or at least 
inventive. One might reasonably 
expect second-rate Grunge to 
constitute the bread-and-butter of 
this sort of thing, but judging from 
this batch of releases, most bands 
steer clear of that somewhat 
obvious direction. Of the bands 
who do take it most do better than 
tasteless, by-rote posturing. A band 
like Chune (Burnt, Headhunter 
HED 026) is pleasant though it still 
needs maturing, or maybe just the 

is actually listening, but Hum 
{Electra 2000, 12 Inch TIN007), 
and Swivelneck {Swivelnedc, 
Headhunter HED 025) are real 
quality stuff, funky and subtle. Craw 
(Craw , Choke CHK 002) from 
Cleveland are even better, and that 
means first-class. The vocals in 

effect just on the edge of posed, 
but in any case impressive and 
effective. You'd have to imagine a 
male Kat Bjelland performing with 
The Rollins Band, or something. 
Intense is the word, and yet nothing 

wallowing in bottomless self-pity. 
But that's enough Grunge-related 


than Sub Pop. Even self- 
proclaimed Riot Grrrls Tiger Trap 
{SourGrass, KKLP 23) and Lois 
(Strumpet, KKLP 21) go all 
ethereal on their respective 
albums, the latter with more 
maturity and scope. And they even 
stem from Riot Grrrl's holy of 
holies: Olympia, WA! This is 
profoundly disconcerting. Makes 
you want to spin off endless 
conspiracy theories about how 

falling in love with feminists. Also on 
a 4AD tip, Built To Spill sound like 
His Name Is Alive without the 
budget, or a less rockist Smashing 
Pumpkins, which probably means 
they're not as good as either. Still, 
they are a very rewarding listen and 
certainly capable of the most 
potent of developments. There is a 
real leadership at work in their 
Ultimate Alternative Wavers, (C/Z 
C2066), and the total obscurity of 
the band does leave me baffled at 
the mysterious ways of renown, 
though not for the first or last time 

stuff. 

In this constituency, electronic 
music translates as Industrial rather 
than Techno, and is not the better 
for it The sort of preposterous, 
weirder-than-thou racket some of 
these bands churn out are for me 
as ineffective as the equally grim 
Grungecore, we-like-Big-Black- 
more-than-thou bands that too 
often get the benefit of the pundit’s 
doubt. Man, give me angst any day 

goddamn sadistic poses. Even a 
Carcass or a Cannibal Corpse, who 
at least cannot think they're 
serious, are more uplifting than 
these nipple-pierced, Aleister 
Crowley-reading bullies. Vampire 
Rodents? Steakdaddy 6? You don't 
want to know. CC Nova [CCNova, 
Communion 31) pride themselves 
on never repeating a sample more 
than twice. How clever and brave! 
But isn't It the bleeding point of 
Industrial-Techno-whatever to 
engender trance via endless 
repetition? CC Nova and the like try 
to make musique concrete but 
because they don't know it, they 
leave the beats in and just bore us 



4AD label has had a more potent 
impact in the USA’s backwaters 


stupid. 

The Tape-Beatles who don't stop at 
having a good name. Their Grand 



Guerilla, Ninja Tune, R&S: through 


Logic: through Arista/BnG 
Rising High: through SRD 


All cult rock labels distributed by 


te: 1376 W Grand, Chicago, II 


underground, film and speech 
samples. The theme Is, well, 
America, and the take is 
enthralling. This landscape of 50s 
optimism and good of common 
sense sliced up next to a few 
adequate Electro beats, skilful 
orchestral loops and stern war 
reports gets truly chilling at times. 

7 Ifs the soundtrack of a 
efficient as a 

"One of those epic journeys in the 
heart of the American psyche that 

Hell yeah. 

The other great release here 
occupies the opposite side of the 



Radio Ethiopia tendencies that she 
pushes, Mecca Normal's singularity 
is obvious. This is their sixth album 
and a world in itself. Steal it 
Ashtray Boy's The Honeymoon 
Suite (Feel Good All Over FGAO 
20) is a one-off Chicagoan project 
for Australian Randall Lee, 
ordinarily of the rather dismal Nice. 
Ashtray Boy are much better, in 
the jangly guitars and low-slung 
gnawing vocals stylee. I'm told this 
is the sort of thing one expects 


to expect anything from anyone, 
this is a very pleasant surprise. 

Finally, DQE (But Me, I Fell Down, 
Feel Good All Over FGAO 993) 
are also jangly, but in a much more 
puzzling manner. Singer Grace's 
antics in particular are plain hard to 
believe. Basically she sings these 
nice countryish songs out of tune, 
way out of tune, with the sort of 
deranged cheerfulness Poly 
Styrene or The Slits used to have. 
Her mirth is communicative, and by 
the third listen you're going, ‘This is 
a song about incestr with her, 
hoping your cat will laugh. Or your 









letters 

Write to: Letters, The Wire, 45-46 Poland Street, London W1V3DF. Every letter published wins a FREE CD. 


The recent interview with Charles 
Gayle (The Wire 121) was one of 
the most moving articles I have 
read for many years. At a time 


Redman has become this year's 

tragic reminder of the 
uncompromising artists who refuse 
to be sucked into the corporate 
image of jazz as background 
ak (aka the bland likes of 


applies to this country). I have 
heard many of my brethren talk 
about Art Blakey, Cannonball 
Adderley, Miles and Horace Silver, 
but none will discuss the merits of 
a Coleman, Cecil Taylor or 
Albert Ayler. Even the likes of 
David Murray, Ricky Ford and 
Hamiet Bluiett, who have made 


Rob Jones, Middlesex 


with the jazz scene of the time. It is 
even more poignant that apart 
from the poorly recorded Swings 
High (could one imagine Blue Note 
allowing the album to be issued) 

But the remarks by Gayle 
highlight another more serious 


Dead zone disaster 

David Toop's 'Music In The 21 st 
Century article ( The Wire 121), 
apart from the fact that he has 
some pretty strange dreams, but it 
got me thinking.. 

Could it be that the insidious 
tradition of "Dead Zone duets' 


which Toop refers to in the article 
has a kind of parallel process in the 
way dead artists are posthumously 
introduced to new audiences via 
endless Greatest Hits compilations? 
Take the new Best Of Marvin Gaye 
compilation, for example. It's so 
unimaginatively compiled (all the 
usual, inferior hits and crowd 
pleasers) that anyone whose 
knowledge of Marvin is restricted to 
a purchase of thisone record will 
imagine him as a second rate MOR 
60s/70s soul singer, with a bad line 
in lurve man lyrics. Rather than one 
of the most complex, innovative, 
radical and haunted performers in 
the history of black music. Such 
records rewrite the past, present 
and future all in one fell swoop. 

Toop’s article might have started 

nightmares. 

Ray Palmer, Bury 


Lost label letter 


advertisment for the Nonsequitur 
label. I have since written to that 
address and received a ‘Return To 
Sender 1 reply. 

I am particularly interested in The 
Hafler Trio and am anxious to 
obtain information on The Aerial 
#5.1 was hoping to get a copy of 
the Nonsequitur/What Next 
catalogue. Could you please point 
me in the right direction? 


Unknown Public CDs without 
subscribing to the magazine? 

Hugh Beattie, Clydebank, 


Nonsequltuhs Winter 93/94 
catalogue lists their address as PO 
Box 344, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
87103-0344, USA TheHaUerTrio 
have a number of releases available 
on The Grey Area Of Mute. The 
Aerial #5 was reviewed in The Wire 
116 Unknown Public CDs are 
available from STBS, PO Box 90, 
Reading, Berks RG18JL This has 
been a Wire customer service 



I believe this is whattheycalla hex 


There'sno connection. Anything else? 

Thisisavery rare book. Your scientist might have had his 
interests lead him intoablack magic circle. If he were in 
suchacirde,theymighthaveputahexonhim,likea 
spell. That could accountforthestateof shock. 
Isupposethereisaparallel/fMnoomp/im;. 
Ifsnotaquestionofintelligence,Steed,butoffaith. V 


win a Bravo Avengers umbrella 


BRAyO 


competition 


What did 

Steed say next > 











